A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, 


RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 


VOL. IIL 


JULIA MANNERING, 
Serenaded by the Young Laird of Ellengowan. 
The beautiful engraving which embellishes the 


present number of the Anret, is taken from one of 


the most interesting scenes in Guy Mannering. 
The scene is so well described by the lady herself, 
that we prefer giving her own words— 


** Tt was some time ere I could summon courage 
to step on the baleony—nothing could have embol- 
dened me to do so, but the strong conviction of my 
mind that he was still alive, and that we should 
again meet; but that conviction did embolden me, 
and I ventured, though with a throbbing heart. 
There was a small skiff with a single person—Oh, 
Matilda, it was himself! I knew his appearance af- 
ter so long an absence, and through the shadow of 
the night, as perfectly as if we had parted yester- 
day, and met again in the broad sunshine. He gui- 
ded his boat under the balcony, and spoke to me: I 
hardly knew what he said, or what I replied. In- 
deed, I could scarcely speak for weeping, but they 
were joyful tears. We were disturbed by the bark- 
ing of a dog at some distance, and parted; but not 
before he had conjured me to prepare to meet him 
at the same place and hour this evening.” 


A MOONLIGHT ADVENTURE. 


‘How beautiful is night!’ 

A few years ago, in the course of a pe- 
destrian tour along the Hudson, I stopped 
for the night at a little tavern situated 
near the river. It was a wild spot, and 
surrounded by a thick copse of low oak 
trees. Inthe course of the evening I was 
induced to take a stroll, the air being 
pleasant, and the moon sending a flood 
of light over the landscape. 

I left the travelled road and entered the 
forest. At length I fell intoa little foot- 
path, along which I walked Without mar- 
king the distance, or the direction of my 
ramble. By and by I came to a cottage, 
but the door was shut, andI continued 
my walk. I now emerged from the for- 
est, and the foot-path led me along a high 
bank which overhung the river. Its 
broad surface was smooth and glassy, and 
it flowed on se quietly, that the image of 
the moon seemed as firmly set in the wat- 
ers as did the planet itself in thesky. 

I still went on, filled with the beauty of 
the night and the serenity of nature 
around me. A thousand delightful dreams 
passed through my imagination, each 
touching my heart with some correspon- 
dent emotion. Suddenly my ear was fill- 
ed with the softest music. It was the 
voice of a woman, and at alittle distance 
Tsaw a female form standing on the brink 
of the river. She leaned towards the wa- 
ter, and, apparently unconscious that a 
listener was near, she poured her melody 
over its bosom. 1 fancied that its current 
flowed smoother, that its ripples whisper- 
ed with a softer cadence, as if listening to 
the sound. The vreathing melody of the 
voice I cannot give; the words were as 
follows— 

Oh! sweetly floats the stream, 

Its waters will not stay, 

They glide like pleasure’s dream, 
Away, away. 


The laughing ripples flash 

With many a silver ray, 

But light as love they dash 
Away, away, 


The eddies, clear as glass, 

Like lingering lovers play, 

But soon like lovers pass 
Away, away. 
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But other waves as bright 

Along these banks will stray, 

Then let them speed their flight 
Away, away. 

My imagination was wrought to the 
highest pitch. The outlines of the fair 
one’s figure, as I traced it on the face of 
the moonlit water, seemed beautiful as 
the Venus de Medici. The words of the 
poet were in my mind, and they broke 
from my lips: 

Oh! ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of lovelier form or fairer face. 

My voice had broken the holy silence 
that reigned over the scene. The fair 
one started; she turned her face sudden- 
ly round upon me. Good heaven! it was 
black! ! 


HUMOROUS ANECDOTE. 

Among the Parisian refugees who came. to 
Dieppe, in their way to England, was Mons. 
D—-, who arrived at the above port late in. 
the evening ;, and finding the packet would 
not sail until the ensuing morning, he sent his 
trunk on board, and retired to rest at his inn, 
with a promise from the captain that he should 
be called previous to the sailing of the vessel. 
In the hurry, however, poor Mons. D—-— was 
forgotten, and the packet of course got away 
without him. It was day-light before he a- 
woke: when, on inquiry, he found, to his in- 
expressible mortification, that she had put to 
sea full three hours. He ran mage ard to 
the beach; but the extreme fog which pre- 
vailed, utterly prevented his even obtaining a 
transient glimpse of her sails. Notwithstand- 
ing it rained in a most violent degree, a water- 
man undertook, for an additional reward, to 
follow the packet. About two leagues dis- 
tance from Dieppe the boat came alongside of 
her, and M. D—— immediately got on board, 
completely wet to the skin, asif he had been 
ducked. The captain, on seeing him enter 
the cabin, was thunderstrnck with his appear- 
ance, and requested to know, inthe name of 
wonder, how he came from land. M. D— 
insisted that he swam on board, and showed 
his wet clothes in proof of hisassertion. The 
captain in vain endeavoured to discover the 
boat which was returning, on account of the 
fog which still continued, After compliment- 
ing his passenger on his extraordinary abilities 
as a wonderful swimmer, he waived taking the 
sum agreed on for his passage: and in due 
time they landed at Brighton. The following 
day, the captain dining with a party of gentle- 
men, the conversation happened to turn on 
swimming ; and one of the company offered a 
bet of 200 guineas that he had a servant that 
would beat any man in England at that exer- 
cise. The wager was immediately accepted 
by the commander of the packet, who went 
in search of M.D——. He started at the pro- 
posal, conscious that hejcould not take a single 
stroke: understanding, however, that the wa- 
ger} was play or pay, and that if he succeeded, 
he should have 100 guineas for himself, he 
consented; and the following morning, at five 
o’clock, was fixed for the trial of skill. All 
parties were at the place by the appointed 
time, except M.D——. After waiting some 
minutes, they observed him striding towards 
them in an enormous pair of fisherman’s boots, 
drawn close round his thighs, a large oil-skin 
greatcoat, strapped about his waist, his hat 
tied under his chin with a silk handkerchief, 
and under his right arm he carried a small box. 
On their desiring him to draw off his boots 
and undress, he replied—* Veritable, me vill 
not; Ido alvaise take de long journee in de 
boots and des habits!” ‘* The devil you do!” 


exclaimed his opponent. “Let him alone,” 
said the captain of the packet, ‘*1 have been 
a witness of what he can perform.” “But, 
surely, you do not mean to swim with the box 
too?,;? ‘* Begar, but me do,” was the answer : 
‘vat, you take me for one grand fool, to swim 
all de vay from Brighton to Dieppe, vithout I 
eat or drink ?” and opening the box, discover- 
ed tothe no small amazement of all present, a 
cold roasted chicken, a pint of wine, and a 
French roll. On seeing this, his opponent po- 
sitively declined the contest, swearing that he 
could be no man, but the devil himself in dis- 
guise, and if he ventured, would certainly 
drown him. 


Agentleman in Dublin had a servant 
named Barney, who complained one day 
to his master of illness, and observed that 
the Doctor had recommended to him to 
take wine andbark, He lamented he was 
too poor to purchase such an expensive 
medicine. The gentleman being of a 
generous temper, exhorted him not to be 
uneasy. “Here, honey, take this,” said 
he, handing him a bottle of wine, *tand 
when this is gone,come to me for another. ” 
Barney bowed and retired} but scarcely 
had he left the room ere his master was 
surprised with aloud and repeated noise, 
like that of a dog; he rang the bell and 
inquired the cause. Barney told him he 
had been taking the wine, and had been 
barking after it, according to the Doctor’s 
directions—‘‘take red wine and bark.” 


A sTRANGE “CREATURE.”—A friend 
ef mine, Mr. Vance, travelling from one 
of the small towns not far distant, stopped 
to see a friend, leaving his horse hitched 
m the road, but found, on his return, that 
he had slipped his bridle. On going in 
quest of him he met a pedestrian on the 
road, of whom he inquired if he had seen 
a strange creature with a saddle on.— 
‘Sure and 1 have,’ was the reply. 
‘Where?’ ‘Just yondther!’? ‘Will you 
show me where?’ ‘Zhat I wull,’ said the 
man, approaching a small wood of young 
timber. ‘And there he is, sure!’ Mr. 
V., looking up, answered, ‘I do not see 
him!’ ‘Just but come here!’ -‘*That’s a 
turtle,’ replied Mr. V. ‘and not a horse!’ 
‘A horse!’ exclaimed the son of Hibernia, 
‘sure a horse is no strange creature—but 
that, that is a strange creature, (pointing 
at it,) it has a saddle on, and you may bri- 
dle it, for I will not.’ 


Kett, in his Flowers of Wit, gives an 
outrageous specimen of pulpit punning, 
published in a sermon written and preach- 
ed in the reign of James I.—‘* The dial 
(says the preacher) shows that we must 
die all; yet, notwithstanding, a// houses 
are turned into ale houses; Paradise is a 
apfrair of dice; our marriages ave merry 
ages; matrimony is a matter of money; 
our divines are dry vines; was it so in the 
days of Noah?—ah,no!—Liverpool pap. 


Newton.—There is in the records of 
Newton, a sentence inthe spirit of Shak- 
speare: ‘I don’t know what I may seem 
to the world; but, as to myself, I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the 
sea-shore, and diverting himself in now 
and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the 
great Ocean of Truth lay all undiscover 
ed before me.” 


NO. 4 


Leanness—The Living Skeleton, —Mr, 
Wadd, in his work with alliterative title, 
speaking of the famous Anatomie Vivan- 
te, says, “I have seen full as great curios- 
ities as the said Monsieur, within the cir 
cle of my ownacquaintance; in the per- 
sons of two of my most intimate friends, I 
witnessed the most extraordinary instan- 
ces of emaciation the human frame could 
possibly exhibit. One of these was a 
gentleman about forty years of age; the 
other was one of the most lovely of her 
sex, who, when she died, at the early 
age of thirty, presented the resemblance 
of an ivory skeleton covered with thin 
parchment.” 


Selid comfort may be copiously derived 
from the following sources; a quiet con- 
science, health, liberty; one’s time one’s 
own; or if not, usefully, innocently em- 
ployed by others—a freedom from inordi- 
nate passions of all kinds—a habit of liv- 
ing within one’s income, and of saving 
something for extraordinary occasions— 
an ability arising from rational economy to 
defray necessary and expedient expenses 
—a habit of good humor, and aptitude to 
be pleased rather than offended—a prep- 
aration for adversity—love of one’s family 
—sincerity to friends—benevolence to 
mankind—and piety to God. 


THE CONVICT SHIP. 
BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 

Morn on the waters ! and purple and bright 
Bursts on the billows, the Aushing of light! 
O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, = & 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on: 
Full to the breeze she unbosoms her sail— __[gale; 
And her pennon streams onward like Hope in the 
The waves come around her in murmur and song— 
And the surges rejoice as they bear her along! 
See! she looks up to the golden edged clouds— 
And the sailor sings gaily aloft in the shrouds; 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters, away and away— 
Bright as the visions of youth ere they part, 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart. 
Who, as the beautiful pageant sweeps by— 
Musie around her, and sunshine on high— 
Pauses to think amid glitter and glow, 
O! there be hearts that are breaking below! 


Night on the waves! and the moon ison high, 
Hung like a gem on the brow of the sky— 
Treading its depths in the power of her might, 
And turning the clouds as they pass her to light! 
Look to the waters! asleep on their breast, 

Seems not the ship like an island of rest, 

Bright and alone on the shadowy main— . 
Like a heart cherish’d home on some desolate plain? 
Who,—as she smi'es in the silvery light, 
Spreading her wings on the bosom of night, 

Alone on the deep as the moon in the sky— 

A phantom of beauty !—could deem, with a sigh, 
That so lovely a thing is the mansion of sin, 

And souls that are smitten lie bursting within? 
Who, as he watches her silently gliding, 
Remembers that wave after wave is dividing 
Bosoms that sorrow and guilt could not sever— 
Hearts that are parted and broken for ever? 

Or deems that he watches afloat on the wave, 

The death-bed of Hope—orthe young Spirit’sgrave? 
*Tis thus with our life as it passes along: 

Like a vessel at sea, amid sunshine and song, 
Gaily we glide in the gaze of the world 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurl’d— 
All gladness and glory to wandering eyes; 
Yet,charter’d with sorrow and freighted with sighs, 
Fading and false is the aspect it wears, 

As the smiles we put on just to cover our tears— 
And the withering thoughts which the world eanpot 


now 
Like heart-broken exiles, lie burning below— 
Whilst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore, 
Where the dreams of our childhood are vanish’d 
er. 


| 
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Tur OLp WatERWorkS.—There are 
many of our citizens who can distinctly 
remember standing at the corner of Mar- 
ket street and Fifth, and looking out west 
until the view was obstructed by the dense 
forest that covered ‘the spot en which the 
old Marble Centre House but lately stood. 
It was thena perfect wilderness; for the 
restless foot of human enterprise had not 
penetrated its immense extent, and level- 
led, with the glittcring axe, the original 
timber of the country. Yet such are the 
magic changes which have been effected 
in the condition of our city and country, 
even within the recollection of hundreds 
who survive. The wilderness was clear- 
ed away, and made to blossom like the 
rose, before the irresistible career of Im- 
provement. And so shall it continue, un- 
til, in the words of Campbell, 


Thy hand-maid, Art, shall every scene explore, | work, But many causes operated to re- | and what quantity of water they will dis- 


Trace every wild, and culture every shore. 
Then came the ploughshare of the vassal 
to the royal government of King George, 
and he furrowed up the luxuriant land 
with a steady and laborious perseverance. 
The traces of the Sylvan god’s dominion 
vanished, and the ripening harvest waved 
its yellow crest upon the bosom of the 
fruitful fields. Next came the tide of 
emigration—until the little knot of cabins 
on the margin of the Delaware waxed 
great and populous. They were pushed 
out west, threatening to invade the rural 
places of the husbandman, and wrest 
from him his happy habitation, as he had 
triumphantly wrestled with the wilder- 
ness, ‘Then came the terrible convulsion 
of the war of independence—paralysing, 
with its dark and gloomy influence, the 
springs of industry and trade. The 
counting-room was cilosed—the farm- 
house was abandoned—ruin stalked with 
threatening aspect over all; but a light 
broke forth at last, through all the collec- 
ted horrors of the fearful tempest. “If 
the heavens thundered,and the carth rock- 
ed, yet when the storm passed, how pure 
was the climate which it cleared!” Peace, 
with its dove-like influence, revisited the 
land; and more than all, and worthy of 
all the sacrifices, it demanded— indepen- 
dence. A new and healthful spirit was 
infused intothe country. ‘Trade became 


resuscitated with the return of tranquili-- 


ty, and emigration began to pour its end- 
less tide of strangers; and the whole com- 
muhity awoke into a new and doubly pros- 
perousexistence. With the growth of the 
community new wants started into exis- 
tence—and on the 2d of May, 1799, the 
first sod was dug towards furnishing Phi- 
Jadelphia with a supply of wholesome 
water. 
Previous to that year, the frequent vis- 
_its of the yellow fever, especially the aw- 
ful visitation of 1793, occasioned doubts in 
the public mind, whether the health of 
the city was not affected by the impure 
water afforded by the common pumps and 
wells. So general was the impression 
that a connection existed between the 
health of the city and the water used in 
it, that, having also a prudent regard to 
the growing wants of an increasing set- 
tlement, many petitions were laid before 
Couacils, praying that some means might 


| be devised for the introduction of a free 
supply of wholesome water. Many plans 
were in consequence suggested. One 
proposed to bring the water from Spring 
Mill, 15 milesnorth west of Philadelphia, 
and another to make a reservoir on the 
margin of the Schuylkill, and by means 
of a steam engine, to force the watcr thro’ 
a tunnel into another reservoir in Centre 
Square—thence to be distributed through 
‘the city by means of pipes. This last 
plan was suggested by Mr. Latrobe. 
, After much debate and deliberation, it was 
adopted by Councils, and Mr. Latrobe 
was appointed engineer, “Two engines 
were built at Soho, N. J., of sufficient 
power to raise and deliver, at a height of 
fifty feet, three million gallens of water 
every twenty-four hours, during the 
whole year, Kesolved to go on vigor- 
ously, Councils issued proposals for a loan 
of $150,000, to meet the expenses of the 


‘tard the loan: the advanced interest of 
eight per cent. on a proposed United 
States’ loan, while Councils only offered 
the legal interest of six percent. The 
then Schuylkill and Delaware Canal 
Company opposed the project, because 
their charter gave them the privilege of 
watering the city. The novelty of the 
work also contributed to keep monied men 
back—feelings of public spirit operating 
on butfew. In this hopeless posture of 
affairs, the members of the Councils 
themselves advanced the sum immediate- 
ly necessary, and the Bank of the United 
States loaned the Corporation §20,000,— 
With these important aids the work went 
on bravely. The first sod was dug on the 
Qd of May, 1799. Inthe autumn of the 
same year, the city was again visited with 
the yellow fever, yet the work proceeded 
without the slightest diminution of zeal 
or activity. The Old Centre House, 
built of solid marble, was erected—with a 
reservoir capable of holding sixteen thou- 
sand gallons, situated thirty-six feet above 
the level of the streets. A reservoir was 
built at Chesnut street, on the Schuylkill, 
140 feet wide, and 200 long, the bed being 
sunk three feet below low water mark. 
Into this basin the water of the Schuyl- 
kill was suffered to flow, and was thence 
conducted into a walled canal 160 feet in 
length. Three hundred feet from the 
head of this canal stands the (now totter- 
ing) engine house, into which the water 
from the canal was conducted through a 
subterranean tunnel, cut out of a solid 
granite rock. As the water was raised 
by the engine, it fell into a brick tunnel, 
six feet in diameter, and fourteen hundred 
yards long, which passed under ground, 
along Chesnut street to Broad,and thence 
intothe Centre House. By means of this 
machinery, both complicated and imper- 
fect, the first water was let into the city 
onthe 21st January, 1801, about one mile 
of pipes being then laid. 

It has been confidently asserted, that 
since the introduction of Schuylkill water 
into this city, those parts which have 
been supplied with it have invariably es- 
caped the desolating fevers which visited 
those districts only where the water had 
not been used. The whole expense of the 
work, from the commencement to the 
year 1801, was about $500,000. The 


cost of raising 250 millions of gallons an- 
nually, was about $20,000, or eight cents 
for athousand gallons. In consequence of 
the wanton waste of water by suffering 
the hydrants to run, a penalty was enact- 
ed against persons so offending, and still 
continues in force. Various experiments 
have been made to ascertain the quantity 
which could be discharged through a fer- 
jule of half an inch in diameter (the com- 
‘mon diameter of a hydrant pipe) in one 
minute, ‘The result was seven to ten gal- 
lons, according to the head at the reser- 
voir; so that, if the water from one house 
‘run only a quarter of an hour each day, 
‘it would amount to a waste of something 
like 47,000 gallons yearly. The old fire 
plugs, with the head at the Centre House, 
discharged 200 to 250 gallons a minute: 
'so that in an hour, from 12,000 to 15,000 
| gallons were discharged. What the di- 
‘mensions of the present fire plugs are, 


icharge in aminute, we have never been 
| informed. 

But the Old Centre House is now down. 
‘Its simple, but chaste and pleasing walls, 
standing in the very centre of Market 
street, offended the delicate sight of some, 
and they were levelled to the ground, A 
handsome circle remained for a few 
months, until, of Jate days, a sagacious 
Council has beautified the green enclosure 
by extending Market and Broad strects | 
directly through it, in place of leaving it 
forever, as it always has been, at once a de- 
lightful promenade, anda healthful orna- 
ment to the city. 


Tur Newspaper TRapE.—It is said 
that 500,000 newspapers are issued every 
week from the various offices in Great 
Britain alone—and the fact is mentioned 
as an evidence of the great intelligence of | 
the community which could consume so 
large an amount of printed sheets in so 
short a time, and with steady regularity. 
This number allows one paper to every | 
28 persons. We are disposed to think | 
that if the degree of intelligence existing 
among a community is to be estimated by 
the abundance of its newspapers, this 
country, young as it is, will bear away the 
palm, even from old England. ‘There 
are not less than 700 newspapers in the 
United States at present. During the 
Presidential contest there was more—pro- 
bably 750 to 800—but many of them, hav- 
ing started up to aid a certain cause, na- 
turally sunk into oblivion when the object 
for which they had been established had 
been attained; so that 700 is a fair esti- 
mate. ‘The average number issued every 
week by each Editor, is certainly not less 
than 800 papers. Many circulate to an 
extent unknown to the public, and truly 
astonishing. ‘The Evening Post of this 
city circulates about 7000; the Mechan- 
ic’s Free Press 1500 to 2000; the Colum- 
bian Star near 3000—and some others, all 
weckly papers, issue nearly as many. 
Then come the semi-weekly, tri-week- 
ly, and the daily papers. ‘Their precise 
number we do not know, but it must be 
very great. Then come the country pa- 
pers: The Village Record, at Westches- 
ter, circulates near 2000, and the Repub- 
lican only a few hundred less. ‘Then the 


County of Lancaster, containing 90,000in- 


habitants, consumes a vast amount of pe- 
riodical papers. It is said that an anti-ma- 
sonic gazette, printed in Lancaster, altho’ 
but recently established, issues papers to 
3000 subscribers. The Intelligencer, at 
Doylestown, Bucks County, prints 1200 
papers—the Democrat 1000, and a Ger- 
man paper 1100, A hundred other cases 
of extensive circulation in this state might 
be mentioned. In New York, the Chris- 
tian Advocate issues 25,000 copies week- 
lv!—The Mirror, 4000—the Spectator 
1500 tri-weekly, equal to 4500 weekly— 
and as to the daily papers, they circulate 
two to one of those in Philadelphia, and 
the matter in them is afterwards reprin- 
ted into tri-weekly, semi-weekly, and 
weekly papers, and distributed to subscri- 
bers all over the Union in immense quan- 
tities. ‘Then there are the papers in all 
other of the Atlantic cities. The great 
circulation of these very far overbalances 
the limited sale of some of the country 
papers. 

The population of Great Britain, ex- 
clusive of Ireland, is estimated at about 
14,000,000—therefore, 500,000 papers dis- 
tributed weekly, gives one to every 28 per- 
sons. Now, if there are 700 papers in this 
country, each issuing 800 sheets weekly, 
the total circulation is 560,000. This di- 
vided into 10,000,000, the number of our 
inhabitants, gives nearly one paper to ev- 
cry e/even persons. ‘hus, it would ap- 


; pear that, although the first periodical of 


any kind ever printed in this country was 
commenced only in 1704, at a time when 
such publications were common in Eng- 
land, vet the appetite for reading which 
exists here, and which is a necessary con- 
sequence of intelligence, has enabled us 
greatly to outstrip the mother country. 
It may be observed, however, that the 
newspaper trade in the two hemispheres 


}is conducted in a manner entirely differ- 


ent from each other. A paper as large 
as the Bulletin would sell in London for 
fourteen cents—while here it brings but 
four! To this ruinous cheapness of news- 
papers may be mainly attributed the great 
abundance here. Again, a paper that 
in this country has ten readers, in Eng- 
land has twenty. In all the large towns 
the sheet is Aired for an hour, by a regu- 
lar sett of readers, for two or three pence, 
who cannot afford to buy it outright for 
seven-pence. When they have done with 
it, the Newsman, (who buys it from the 
Editor, ) carries it to a still humbler sett, 
who pay apenny for a half hour, just to 
glance a moment at the leading articles. 
Another set are contented merely to /o0k 
at it while the Newsman waits, and pay 
him ahaif-penny. When it has thus gone 
fairly through the hands of every body 
who is able to pay even for looking at it, 
the well-used sheet is sent into the coun- 
try to some customer who is willing to 
have the news second-hand, as he pays but 
half price for it! 

Another striking difference is, most pa- 
pers are paid for in England the moment 
they are delivered—so much for each one. 
The Newsman is thus enabled to pay in 
the evening for the sheets which he bought 
of the Editor in the morning. The lat- 
ter thus gets cash for all he sells—and the 
consequence is, that immense fortunes are 
rapidly accumulated by proprietors of 
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newspaper establishments, notwithstand- 
ing the incredible expenses they are subject 
to, in the employment ef news-collectors, 
reporters, and government taxes, But 
what a blessed contrast this presents to 
the poor Editor in any part of the United 
States! Here you may strain every nerve 
to serve your customers, and you get no 
thanks. Buy new types—they say they 
liked the old ones better, Enlarge your 
sheet to the dimensions of a horse-blan- 
ket, and they complain of its making 
their arms ache to open it. Stick ina 
few advertisements to help to pay the pa- 
per-maker, and they groan aloud at such 
an outrage. Finally, wait twelve months 
for your two dollars—send in your bill— 
be d d for not waiting longer, and as- 
ked to call twelve months afterwards—at 
the end of which imitation-eternity, your 
collector is kicked out of doors for his im- 
pudence in daring to ask for a bill that 
was paid a year before! 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
KEEPING COVENANT. 

It was a raw afternoon in the month of 
November, when a gig, containing an el- 
derly gentleman and a young lady, was 
seen descending the hill that wound into 
the romantic village of W . It stop- 
ped at the only tavern in the place; and 
after giving the horse to the care of the 
hostler, and leaving the lady in her seat, 
the gentleman entered a private apart- 
ment of the inn, and ina hurried tone cal- 
led for the landlord, who made his ap- 
pearance from the bar-room, where he 
had been discussing the perplexing ques- 
tion which has for a length of time puz- 
zled aristocratic England, A short thin 
figure, a quick eye, wiry black hair end- 
ing in a peak on his forehead, small-clothes 
and bright buckles —those happy remem- 
brancers of by-gone time—now only to be 
seen at intervals on those who still cherish 
the much loved and really handsome fash- 
ion of the olden time; in short, those who 
have seen that incomparable son of Momus, 
little Knight, enact Bailie Muckletirift in 
Guy Mannering, have a very correct idea 
of the remarkable personage presented 
tothe view of the alighted traveller. The 
stranger approached him, and in a mys- 
terious manner threw his dark, soul-thril- 
ling eyes around the room, to observe that 
there were no loiterers, then with awrith- 
ing glance at the really agitated landlord, 
that would have made his hair to stand on 
end had it not been so well trained to a 
horizontal position, he shewed the proud 
pre-eminence that man possesses over the 
brute creation by speaking. In a low 
smothered voice of mingled fear, assum- 
ed superiority, and bending svcophantly, 
he called for a glass of brandy and water. 

Reader! he was a member of a temper- 
ance society ! VON BUMMELL. 


Common people and children swallow 
moral lessons like apples, without pealing 
them. 

There are people to whom misfortunes 
are sometimes as necessary as ballast is to 
a vessel. 

The governments of Europe resemble 
old clocks—sometimes they move too 
quick, sometimes too slow. 

Virtue is little wont to look after its 


BYRON AND BURNS. 

Byron and Burns were sent forth as mission- 
aries to their generation, to teach it a higher 
Doctrine, a purer Truth; they had a message 
to deliver, which left them no rest till it was ac- 
complished; in dim throes of pain, this divine 
behest lay smouldering within them; for they 
knew not what it meant, and felt it only in 
mysterious anticipation, and they had to die 
without articulately uttering it. They are in 
the camp of the unconverted. Yet notas high 
messengers of rigorous though benignant 
truth, but as soft flattering singers, and in 
pleasant fellowship will they live there: they 
are first adulated; then persecuted; they «c- 
complish little for others; they find no peace 
forthemselves, but only death and the peace 
of the grave. We confesss, it is not without 
a certain mournful awe that we view the fate 
of these noble souls, so richly gifted, yet ruin- 
ed to so little purpose with all their gifts. It 
seems to us there is astern moral taughit in this 
piece of history—twice told usin our own time! 
Surely to men of like genius, if there be any 
such, it carries with it a lesson ofdeep, impres- 
sive significance. Surely it would become 
such a man, furnished for the highest enter- 
prises, that of being the Poet of his Age, to 
consider weli what it is that he attempts, and 
in what spirit he attempts it. For the words 
of Milton are true in all times, and were never 
truer than in this: ‘he who would write hero- 
ic poems, must make his whole life a heroic 
poem.” Ifhecannot first so make his life, then 
let him hasten from this arena; for neither its 
lofty glories, nor its fearful perils, are for him 
Let him dwindle into a modish ballad-monger; 
let him worship and be-sing the idols of the 
time, and the time will not fail to reward him— 
if, indeed, he can endure to live in that capa- 
city'—Byron and Burns could not live as idol 
priests, but the fire of their own hearts con- 
sumed them; and better it was for them they 
couldnot. For itis not in the favor of the 
great or of the small, but in a life of truth, 
and in the expugnable citadel of his own soul, 
that a Byron’s, or a Burn’s strength must lie. 
Let the great stand aloof from him, or know 
how to reverence him. Beautifulis the union 
of wealth with favor and furtherance for liter- 
ature; like the costliest flower-jar, enclosing 
the loveliest amaranth. Yet let not the rela- 
tion be mistaken. <A true poet is not one 
whom they can hire by money or flattery to 
be aminister of their pleasures, their writer 
of occasional verses, their purveyor of table 
wit; he cannot be their menial, he cannot 
even be their partizan. At the peril of both 
parties, letno such union be attempted! Will 
a Couaser of the Sun work softly in the harn- 
ess of adray-horse? His hoofs are of fire, and 
his path is through the heavens, bringing light 
to all lands; will he lumber on mud bighways, 
dragging ale for earthly appetites, from door 

With our readers in general, with men of 
right feeling anywhere, we ae not require 
to plead for Burns. In pitying admiration, he 
lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a far nobler 
umusoleum than that one of marble; neither 
will his Works, even as they are, pass away 
from the memory of men, While the Shaks- 
peares and Miltons roll on through the coun- 
try of Thought, hearing fleets of traffickers 
and assidious pearl-fishers on their waves;— 
this lite Valclusa Fountain will also arrest 
the eye: for this also is of Nature’s own and 
most cunning workmanship, bursts from the 
depths of the earth with a full gushing cur- 
rent, into the light of day ; and often will the 
traveller turn aside to drink its clear cold wa- 
ters, and muse among its rocks and pines, 


CLASSIFICATION OF MANKIND. 

1. ‘the statesman or politician is one whose 
head is full of plans, for the good of the nation, 
but who thinks not of bettering himself. He 
imagines that all his endeavors proceed from 
patriotism, whereas they originate in ambition. 
2. The man of fashion, who thinks only of 
what he looks, not what he is. The thing he 
is most anxious about, is the sit ot his neck. 
cloth, and the act of his coat. He mistakes as- 
tonishment for admiration, and thinks there is 
not such another person in the world! 

3. The man of taste: this person’s charac- 


with this addition, that he pretends to know 
a great deal of what he knows nothing about. 
This is the man, also, who delights in cock- 
fighting, bull-baiting, &c. and exercises his 
taste particularly in horse flesh, forgetting that 
he makes himself inferior even to a groom. 

4. The polite man, who, that he may be cal- 
led agreeable, adopts the easy method of tel- 
ling falsehoods. He is generally a little given 
to swearing, but this only makes him a more 
pleasant companion. 

5. The man of the world, who does just 
what he likes, and cares not what any body 
thinks. Contentment is his companion, and 
affectation and useless accomplishments are 
his greatest abhorrence. 

6. ‘The man of feeling; this person, though 
an amiable character, is apt sometimes to be 
carried away by enthusiasm, and to judge too 
severely of his fellow creatures, by which 
means he becomes a misanthrope—a detes- 
table character! 

7. ‘the man of sense—is a rarity! 

ORIGINAL NOTICES. 


2 Reply to Sir Walter Scoti’s History of Napoleon, 
by Louis Bonaparte. 8vo. London, 1829. Phi- 
lLidelphia— Carey, Lea & Carey. 

All the world has read Sir Walter’s Nupoleon, 
and half the world were dissatisfied with it: some 
because it was too long, and they wanted to adopt an 
arch way of abridging it—and others, beeause it 
was too heavy and too costly—while a select few be- 
thought themselves, that, however poor and ineor- 

ect a history it might be, it would never do for 
them to break a Iance with the auihor of Waverly, 
nd the powerful pen which described the tilts and 
tournaments of by-gone days with such force. A 
few critics did turn up their noses; but, on sober 
reflection, turned them down again—concluding it 


a blind coufidence in the generosity of a government 
which was his chief enemy.” 

The next passage which we shall quote is a spe- 
cimen of the style of the ‘* Reply,” and contains a 
hint for historians in general. ‘The author of a re- 
cent Pennsylvania History should have read it be- 
fore he published his work. 

‘¢ Historians are ordinarily led to consider their 
heroes with too much benevolence; it is not a re- 
proach which can be brought against Walter Scott. 
At every step may be traced proofs of the plan of 
calumny which he laid down for himself. 

** He says on the occasion of the battle of Novi, 
and on the death of Joubert, ‘it has been rumored, 
eertainly without the least probability, that he did 
not fall by the fire of the Austrians, but by that of 
assassins hired by tie family of Napoleon, to take 
out of the way a powerful competitor of their 
brother.’ 

** He then adds that it is without the slightest pro- 
bability—that it would have been a very gratuitous 
crime, since they could neither recken with cere 
tainty on the arrival of Bonaparte, nor upon his be- 
ing adopted by Sicyes. Why then, may we ask 
him, do you reecrd such an atrocity? It ean only 
be because you are aware that some portion of a 
calumny always continues to be believed.” 

The affair of the murder of the Jaffa prisoners 
has been brought forward by all the calumniators 
and enemies of the Emperor, as the bluckest spot 
on his escutcheon. Hs brother gets over it but 
poorly, in the following manner: 

* With respect to the prisoners of Jaffa, &e. Al- 
exander in burning a city, in killing his friend and 
preceptor—Charlemagne in massacrcing millions of 
Saxons—Titus himself in surrounding his lines 
with crucified Jews, in assassinating Aulus Cecina 
on quitting a banquct because he had committed 
treason by destroying a million of Jews in the war 
with Judea; these facts have taught me to hold in 
contempt the renown of the conquerur, and even 
the victory, which is and can only be acquired by 
the commi-sion of the greater part of these hor- 


wise to have the same smell in their olfactories as | 
their betters. A champion has come forth to the | 
lists, however, whose vauk and valor add a feather 
to the full plume of his antagonist—no less a per-| 
sonage than Louis Bonaparte, Count de Saint Leu, | 
Ex-King of Holland, and Brother to the Emperor. | 
Who would not like to have an Ex-King for a foe, | 
even if he did make some home- thrusts? He throws | 
out some broad inuendos of Sir Walter’s houest in- | 
tentions, and thus comments upon the following | 
paragreph in Vol. ILL. page 14— 

«Though of lalian origin, Buonaparte had not | 
a decided taste for the fine arts,’ says Sir Walter | 
Scott. 

‘**T venture to believe that even in England he | 
will tind few persons of his opinion. Is it not play, 
ing with the credulity of his readers to advanee such | 
an assertion. He who enriches his country by the | 
most brilliant collection of the chet dusuvres of an- | 


rors. With respect to the other accusations brought 
against Napoleon, | may be permitted to recal to 
Sir Walter Seott his own maxim: 

“s* ¢ But though popular credulity eagerly receives 
whatever storics are marked by the horrible and 
wonderful, history, on the eontrary, demands direct 
evidence,and the existence of powerful motives, for 
whatever is beyond the ordinary bounds of eredi- 
bility.’ ” 

Botta, in his Italy—a werk which we lately made 
some extracts from, and one particularly relative to 
the treatment of Pope Pius the Seventh, and whose 
history we think likely to make a permanent im- 
pression—gives a very different account of the affair 
from Louis. He says— 

‘The author here repeats tlie false assertions of 
the libellers upon the personal ill-treatmest the 
Pope experienced from the Emperor Napoleon; 
and confirm their fallacy. 

**1 knew Pope Pius the Seventh from the time 
of his journcy to Paris in 1804; and from that pe- 


tiquity; he who, during the whole of his reign, en-| yjod until his death | have never ceased to receive 
couraged the production of great works, and re=' from the venerable Poutii! marks, not of benevo- 
compensed artists with an unheard-of magnificence; | Jence only, but even of confidence and affeetion. 

he who established decennial prizes, and gave a! © Sine the vear 1814 L have inhabited Rome; I 
wider range to national production; he who raised | have often had oceasion to see him, and Lean affirm 
in Paris monuments, which Sir Walter Scott could | that, in the greatest number of may interviews with 
not avoid seving in his short journey to that capiial; | his Holiness, he has assured me that he was treated 
he who caused to be constructed the prodigious | by the Emperor Napoleon im every personal respect 


road which traverses the Alps—he had no taste for | 
the fine aris!!! | 

** Such a discussion may be addressed to posteri- | 
ty; but if it veaches it, it will ouly be to the shame ; 
of the author. ”? 

The noble author—or the e2-nodle author, jast as | 
the reader pleases—makes frequent sarcastic allu- | 
sions to Sir Walter being a mere ramance-writer. | 
Yake the following passages:— 

‘©The author says that the proclamation of Na- | 
poleon to the army, on their departure trom Tou- 
lon, was a mixture of bombast and bad taste; and as | 
this observation proceeds trom the author of ro- 
mances so frequently filled with tavern scenes, it ap- 
pears to me to be quite natural.” 

‘The mean digression of the suthor upon the 
project he attributes to Napoleon of turning Mus- 
sulman, is worthy the author of so many fictions.” 


‘« «But the same Deity, who rendered that gulph 
fatal to Pharaoh, had reserved for one, who equally 
defied and disowned his power, the rocks of an 
island in the midst of the Atlantic.’ 

*¢ What cruel irony—I will even dare to call it 
ferocious—towards au enemy who was but too con- 
fiding, and who has so long been dead!!! 

“«T feel assured that no Englishman of feeling 
and reflection can approve the cruel raillery, and, | 
may add, the unworthy triumph of a soldier of the 
pen, upon the melancholy and the miserably pro- 


shadow—reputation. 


ter answers a good deal to the preceding; but 


longed end of an enemy, whose greatest fault was 


as he could have wished. ‘These are his words— 

have had nothing to complain of personally; 
{wanted for nothing; my person was always res- 
pected, and treated in a way to aflord me no ground 
of complaint.’ ” 

We have perused the whole Reply with interest: 
Sir Walter is the subject of a bitter enemy of Na- 
poleon’s—and Louis is the attached brother of the 
deceased Emperor. ‘The one, we admit, casts un- 
merited aspersions as well as deserved praises—the 
other is too entirely devoted to his relative’s ear - 
acter ; and the impartial reader of both volumes 
will probably strike a balance between them, which 
will give the accurate result. The work of Louis 
has greatly the advantage in size, being only one 
hundred pages of large type, plentifully supplied 
with margin—and winds up with the words, ‘* Wa- 


poleon was the greatest man that ever existed.” 


Excess of sentiment in early life pro- 
duces, like too much rain in the spring, 
no wine in the autumn, 

Tyranny, under the garb of magnanim- 
ity, like that of Napoleon, possesses the 
witchcraft of the devil. 

’*Tis fruition, and not possession, that 
renders us happy. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 13. 


Cicerone, or Guide.—The season for travelling is 
rapidly approaching, when thousands of visitors 
will pass through our city. Most of them will be 
strangers to our localities, and very many will not 
have a single acquaintance on whom to call for the 
purposes ofa guide. They will arrive here full of 
the anticipated pleasure of viewing the curiosities 
of the Athens of America, celebrated not only for 
her magnificent modern buildings, but also for the 
highly interesting associations connected with those 
of former days. A large portion of these strangers 
will depend, for their amusement and occupation 
while here, upon the casual information picked up 
at the ordinary or the bar of their hotel, or else up- 
on a slovenly hack-driver, who, ten chances to one, 

- has but lately arrived from a foreign country, and 
whose ends sre answered, if he drives round the 
ety, and points out the most conspicuous objects, 
which, as every body sees them who comes, confer 
no particular information. 

In the great route from South to North, Phila- 
delphia is the only point of the great state of Penn- 
sylvania which is touched; and asa native of the 
place, full of the pride which its institutions natu- 
rally excite, we are anxious to have these things as 
‘* they are in France”—where there is a profession 
of guides, who acquire by habit a fluency and tact 
in their profession truly gratifying and instructive 
toa visitor. We feel confident one or two would 
be in great demand here; and, provided they were 
well calculated by manners and education for the 
office, truly useful. A card, with name and resi- 
dence, at the most respectable hotels, (or a resi- 
dence in one would be more convenient, ) would be 
the means by which the stranger should fiud out his 
temporary companion. As to qualifications which 
would be requisite, the first we should advise, would 
be an enthusiastic admiration of the city and state, 
with their institutions and prospects; and for the 
rest, the more information he possessed the better 
for him, while a moderate share would generally 
effect the object. 

The Water-works, every body wants to see—it 
is, in fact, our principal Zion; our guide must have 
on the end of his tongue, all the particulars of its 
eost, and the difference between using sieam and 
water power—the names of the individuals who 
deserve the credit of making the alteration, with all 
that pertains to this improvement. He must be on 
terms with the sextons of tre principal grave-vards 
—show Fravklin’s grave at a suort notice; have ae- 
eess to the three steeples; be familiar with the su- 
perintendant of the Hospital, or some of his aids; 

friendly with a watchiran ut the Navy Yard; be a 
subscriber at the Athena, that he may introduce 
visitors; know the best hours ‘or visiting the Phila- 
delphia and Loganian Libraries; the days for visit- 
ing the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
House of Refuge—and when needful, he able to 
procure admission at other periods; to Landreth’s 
Green-house he should always have a key—and to 
Mr. Pratt’s, a card; at Manayunk, he should know 
the manufacturers and the gate-keeper; take the 
shortest cut to the principal marble quarries; have 
a smattering of geology, mineralogy, botany, con- 
ehology, and natural science in general; carry a key 
to the Academies of Painting and Science; know 
every curiosity in Peale’s Museum; run down the 
Arcade, and up the Shot Factories; go without he- 
sitation to the Jest taylor, the dest watchmaker, the 
best livery stable, the dest fancy store; point out the 
handsomest women, and the reigning toast in the 
street; show where Washington, Penn, and Frank- 
Jin lived; where Girard builds ships—and where he 
gardens and issues Bank notes; recommend a good 
doetor and dentist; play a game of billiards—or take 
a bath at Swaim’s; promenade in Washington 
Square; call in at the Penitentiary; explore the 
State-House—and visit the room wire Jefferson 
wrote the Declaration of Independence; introduce 
all intelligent persons to Mr. Strickland, at the 


new Naval Asylum; choose favorable positions, of 


a moonelight night, for viewing the Banks; tell how 
the United States Bank is the handsomest building 
im the world; procure a piece of money coined at 
the Mint in your presence; be up early, and prom- 


enade the market; get an appetite by tasting our 
delicious butter and cream cheeses; keep out of our 
fish market, and in our ice-houses; point out the 
difference, if he can, between a church and a dwel- 
ling house; and if, in addition to all this, he will 
call at the Bulletin office, we will give him a copy 
and further instructions—and say he is a clever 
fellow. 


Noble Act.—We learn upon the authority of a 
private letter, from a highly respectable source, a 
circumstance which, while it creates a glow of 
pleasure, suffuses our cheeks with a blush of regret 
for the honor of our native country. The Ameri- 
ean public have learned, with much seeming apa- 
thy, that ex-President Monroe was embarrassed in 
his cireumstanees, and under the necessity of dis- 
posing of his estate to satisfy the demands of credi- 
tors. The ‘* Guest of the Nation,” the venerable 
La Fayette, received the information of this embar- 
rassment; and like his cther noble acts, he sent out 
to his agent at Washington a power cf attorney to 
sell his Florida lands, and pay all Mr. Monroc’s 
debts—with instructions, in case of Mr. Monroe’s 
declining to receive the boon, to proceed notwith- 
standing, aud effect the object. The design was,to 
become the sole creditor of Mr. M. and thus to al- 
low his old age to pass in comfort and ease, with a 
mind free fiom embarrassment. Mr. Monroe has 
declined the offer entirely, and has eancelled the 
power of attorney—and here, we learn, the matter 
rests. It is our common reproach, that we are un- 
grateful: surely, we have now learned a lesson trom 
our firm and valued friend, which will make it im- 
perative upon us to profit by, and induce a provision 
for those who have been raised, for a period, to the 
commanding but expensive position of first officer 
of the nation. Who does not regret that Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s sun set in such a cloud of poverty; and who 
that loves his country, and is proud to be called an 
American, can look on and see their ex-President 
indebted to La Fayette! The nationsl bounty be- 
siowed upon an adopted son only to be given to a 
meritorious native of our soil!—We have seen no 
account of this transaction in the papers, which usu- 
ally are the channel of such information, and give 
it ourselyes, without any doubt of its truth, or of 
the effect which will be produced upon the public 
mind, 


Earthquake in Spain.—We believe that this 
ill-fated country (we mean ill-fated, because of 
the deep degree of moral degradstion under which 
she seems doomed to labor) has escaped any seri- 
ous visitation of an earthquake, until April last, 
since the terrible convulsion which visited both 
Spain and Portugal, and caused the total destruc- 
tion of Lisbon. We had noticed in the foreign pa- 
pers, for several months previous to the late catas- 
trophe, that Vesuvius had been uncommonly ac- 
tive—throwing out large quantities of fire and 
stones, and threatening a copious inundation of la- 
va. ‘The subterranean progress of the destructive 
agent may now be already traced through Spain; 
and the recent calamity which has visited that devo- 
ted country, may be reasonably supposed to have 
originated in the late threatening appearance of 
Vesuvius. What an awful picture of deep misery 
and despair must have been presented, in the dis- 
tracted supplications of the whole people, offered 
up for merey in that tremendous moment, when 
the turrets of their gorgeous palaces were falling on 
their heads, and the chafed earth was rocking and 
yawning under their feet! We cannot imagine a 
more dreadful situation; and thank Heaven, that, in 
the multiplicity of blessings which His goodness 
has bestowed upon this favored country, its green 
and flowery turf protects, with treacherous luxuri- 
ance, no slumbering earthquake. How awful the 
reflection, that seven thousand of our fellow beings 
were hurried into a sudden eternity at once! Spain 
has lost no less than this number of her citizens by 
this unimagined calamity. The convulsions of the 
earth seemed as fearful as was occasioned by some 
of those which have annihilated whole settlements 
in some parts of South America, and as great as 
the memorable earthquake which visited the country 
near the Mississippi in 1812. It is even said that 
the commercial and ancient city of Cadiz is bu- 
ried in the ocean! 


The Dog.—The two most useful animals to 
man are the horse and the dog; and if he is more 
dependent on the first than the last for his comfort, 
the dog holds a place in his affection, and is the 
most faithful of the domestic tribe. We heve al- 
ways considered natural history a legitimate source 
of newspaper reading, and have endeavored to 
gratify our readers with as much matter of this 
deseription as was likely to interest them. We 
annex two anecdotes, which have pleased us par- 
ticularly, ** Remarkable instance of the sagacity 
of a Dog:—Atva farm-house, near Falkirk, during 
the late frosts and snow, the hens were all missing 
from the roost, and could no-where be found. In 
the evening the dog brought into the house a hen 
apparently dead; which he laid down before the 
fire; he then departed,and brought all the hens'sue- 
cessively, laying them before the fire. It turned 
out that they had been benumbed by the frost, and 
in that situation had been discovered by the dog, 
who instantly applied the proper remedy. The 
warmth of the fire soon brought them all to lite 
and motion. living Dog is better than a 
drunken man.” On the evening of the 8th ult. 
says the Rochester Advertiser, as we were coming 
from Le Roy to this place in the Pioneer, the night 
being uncommonly dark, we discovered for some 
distance before we reached Allen’s Creek, in 
Wheatland, that a dog, not known by any of the 
passengers, was frequently running about the sides 
of the carriage, and evidently very uneasy, and 
seeming to look with deep interest for some no- 
tice from the passengers within, When we had 
got up within ten or twelve rods of the ereck, the 
dog got betore the stage, and in the middle of the 
road set up a most earnest barking and erying, 
which attracted the notice of the passengers and 
driver, who, apprehending that all this concern of 
the strange dog might mean something, stopped 
his horses, and looking under his coach, and within 
six inches of his wheel, saw a man lying across the 
path in such a position, that had he drove two feet 
further, the wheel must have passed directly over 
the neck of the poor ereature and terminated his 
existence. The man was old and grey headed,and 
the seeret of his exposure was, he was drunk—so 
drunk, that when roused, he could not speak. As 
soon as he was drawn out from under the coach, the 
faithful dog appeared in an eestacy of joy—his 
first motion was to stretch himself at full length 
upon his beastly master, fawning with more inter- 
est than language ean deseribe, then jumping back- 
ward and forward, as if to shicld him from danger, 
or infuse animation into his almost lifeless body.— 
We state these frets for two reasons,—first, to 
show the danger of rum, ands secondly, the saga- 
eity of thefanimal; the faithful interest manifested 
by the animal could not have been more clearly 
expressed, even if possessed of the power of 
speech ; and we must add one more word, to set 
the disgusting drunkard before the reader—he 
held in his hand the neck of a broken bottle. 

PASSENGERS. 

P. S. There are 8 living witnesses of the above, 
facts, which happened only a few days since. 

Rochester, April 10th, 1829. 


Ringing of the Bells.—The late ringing of 
Christ Church Bells has made a guod desl more 
noise than was intended, as the various paragraphs 
n the daily papers may testify. In order to set the 
matter right, we have applied to the proper source, 
and find the following to be the facts of the case. 

A number of respectable citizens called on Mr. 
Bringhurst, the church-warden, and requested that 
the Bells might be rung, in token of the joy which 
this community felt in the signal triumph obtained 
by the Catholicsin Ireland. Mr. Bringhurst de- 
clined, until an order, in accordance with the fol- 
owing resolution of the Vestry, was obtained. 

“In Vestry, 13th April, 1795.—Whereas, it has 
hitherto been the practice to ring the Bells of 
Christ Church, on the application of individuals to 
the Church-warden, stating some occasion for pub- 
lic rejoicing: And whereas, the said practice is lia- 
ble to inconvenience and abuse, therefore, Jesolved, 
‘That no application respecting the premises is to 
be attended to by the Church-warden, unless trans- 
mitted to him from the President of the United 
States, or from the Governor of the Commonwealth 


—or from the Mayor of the City; and whenever a 
| Fequest in writing, to have the Bells rung, shall be 


expressed by any of the said authorities, provision 
being made for the payment of the ringers, the 
Church-warden is to give an order for the ringing. ”” 

The gentlemen above referred to accordingly 
applied to the Mayor, who promptly addressed 
the following note to Mr. Bringhurst— 

** Philadelphia, May 13, 1829. 

Mr. Grorce Brineucnst: 

Sir—At the request of a number of highly res- 
pectable tellow-citizens, I have to request that you 
will cause the Bells of Christ Church to be rung, 
between such hours as shall be agreed on between 
the bearers of this note and yourself, and under 
such regulations as are provided for like occasions, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
B. W. RICHARDS, Mayor.” 

Thus, without expressing any opinion on the 
propriety of ringing the Bells, but simply comply- 
ing with arequest which the Mayor could not re- 
fuse, and which, as appears from the above resolu- 
tion, was all that was necessary, (the price of ring- 
ing, $25, having been paid, ) the public joy was ap- 
propriately testified, without costing the city one 
cent, 

When Lafayette visited Philadelphia, the ring- 
ing was paid for by the Corporation, in eommon 
with all the expenses of the visit; and when they 
were muffled and tolled for Adams and Jefferson, 
the Corporation also paid for it. Before the Reyoe 
lution, it was common to ring the Bells on the ane 
niversary of the Discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, 
and the King’s Birth-day, withoat any compensa- 
tion to the ringers. But after the War, the requi- 
sition was commuted to ringing them on the 
Fourth of July—which is still done, without cost- 
ing anything, cither to the Corporation or to in- 
dividuals, 


4 slap all round '—Vhe Martinsburg Gazette 
contains the following, as notices to correspon- 
dents: ** Brevity is the soul of wit.’ 


The Bowery Theatre, with all its scenery, ward- 
robe, Ke. is advertised to be leased. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
_ PUZZLE. 
Who I am, or what fam, is what you want to 
know, and that 1 must not tell. But, to evade this 
truth, my dress, my shape, and use, are ever at 
your serviec, You'll know me by my livery, and 
that PH tell you. Tell!—nonsense! 1 eannot talk. 
I am lifeless, and yet sometimes contain much life 
—much wisdom, but more ignorance; and of folly, 
vanity and corruption, guvantum sufficit. Of 
beauty and deformity 1 also have my share; nay, 
the loveliest creatures in the world daily come to 
me. I defy Vauxhall itself to exeeed me in at- 
traction. In calming the ruffed mind, no sweet 
toned orator—no assuming quack—could ever vie 
with me. ‘Ten times more flock to my standard 
than to the finest General that ever gained an ace 
tion, Surely, such a group of oddities seek my 
friendship, as nothing else ean boast of; all sorts 
and sizes kindly come to sce your very humble ser- 
vant. Don’t you know who? All know me, from 
the beggar te the king; the first loves me, the last 
requires my aid. When others dress, 1 am une 
dressed; but my attendant soon puts on my gar 
ments. ‘The thief and honest man equally reap my 
favors; and; like a worthy wife or a snail, 1 stay 
within the house. I generally wear a flannel waist- 
coat and a linen shirt. My coat is of a knotty 
white, sometimes dark green, and frequently a mot- 
Jey mixture. My stomach is crammed with what 
would choke a savage; yet I eat nothing but living 
creatures by wholesale. Ihave a head, and that is 
moveable. Tam blessed with four legs; but, Seotch- 
man-like, they are naked and bare. I sometimes 
wear a hat ten times larger than a Dutchman’s; and 
sometimes—let me set—I know not what! On my 
ornament, you may see portrayed Apollo, a land- 
scape, a farm yard—nay, probably, the whole world 
itself! While such noble scenes are grandly thus 
exhibited, are you perplexed with eares? [ll strive 
to put you right. But stop—the candle’s out:— 
well, then—Good night. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Suppose a Circle, nine hundred thousand millions of miles 
of whose cirumference should have a bend only of the 
sixteenth of an inch, what would be its diameter? _—D. 
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Colonel Allen McLane.—This venerable and dis- 
tinguished soldier of the Revolution, after having 
reached the patriarchal age of 83, closed his earth- 
ly pilgrimage at Wilmington, Delaware, on Friday 
the 22d ult. 

The hand of death has been so busy during a few 
late years, in sweeping off the veterans of that iron 
age, that but few of its conspicuous patriots remain, 
either to furnish us with living specimens of the 
dauntless race who so gloriously achieved our inde- 
pendence, or to reproach us with the refined and 
heartless ingratitude awarded to their unequalled 
servievs. Of those, however, that do survive, few 
indeed, if any—for rearly the whole race has dis- 
appeared—ean elsim an equal reputation with the 
gallant Colonel McLanz. At the very commence- 
ment of the Revolution, he entered the army, full 
of ardor and patriotism, and burning with ambition 
to defend his country from the ravages of a power- 
ful enemy. His daring intrepidity soon made him 
conspicuous, and attracted the attention of the Com- 
mander in Chief, who reposed in him the most im- 
plicit confidence, frequently employing him on con- 
fidential cnterprises of the greatest importance—in 
which he uniformly acquitted himself with honor to 
the cause, and to the satisfaction of Washington. 

Colonel! McLane was distinguished for daring 
personal courage, and for his unremitted activity as 
a partizan officer. He was long attached to: Lee’s 
famous Legion of Horse, which, throughout the 
war, was the terror of the British. An instance of 
his personal prowess, related to us by himself, we 
may be permitted to give. 

While the British occupied Philadelphia, Col. 
McLane was constantly scouring the adjacent coun- 
try, particularly the upper end of Philadelphia, 
Bucks, and Montgomery counties—seizing every 
opportunity to cut off the scouting parties of the 
enemy, to intercept their supplies of provision, and 
to take advantage of every opening which offered 
for striking » sudden blow. In this eapacity, he 
rendered n.any important services to the army, and 
caused great alerm to the British; and though they 
frequently attempted to surprise and take him, yet 
such was his eonstant watchfulness, that none of 
their attempts succeeded. Having concerted with 
Captain Craig, (now living, we believe, near Belvi- 
dere, N. J.) the plan of an attack upon a small de- 
tachment of the enemy, they agreed to rendezvous 
at a house near Shoemakertown, eight miles from 
Philadelphi:, on the Willow Grove Turnpike. 
Colonel McLane, having ordered his litle band of 
troopers to follow at some distance, commanded 
two of them to precede the main body, but also to 
keep in his rear; and if they discovered an enemy, 
to ride up to bis side and inform him of it, without 
speaking aloud. While leisurely approaching the 
place of rendezvous, in this order, in the early grey 
of the morning, the two men directly in his rear, 
forge'ting their orders, suddenly ealled out, ** Col- 
onel, the British!” faced about, and putting spurs 
to their horses, were soon out of sight. ‘The Colo- 
nel, looking round, discovered that he was in the 
centre of a powerful ambuscade, into which the en- 
emy had silently allowed him to pass, without his 
observing them. ‘Phey lined both sides of the road, 
and had been stationed there to pick up any strag- 
gling party of the Americans that might chance to 
pass. Immediately on finding they were discover= 
ed, a file of soldiers rose from one side of the high- 
way, and fired at the Colonel, but without effect— 
and as he put spurs to his horse, and mounted the 
road-side into the woods, the other part of the de- 
tachment also fired. The Colonel miraculously es- 
caped; but a shot striking his horse upon the flank, 
he dashed through the woods, and in a few minutes 
reached a parallel road upon the opposite side of 
the forest. Being familiar with the country, he 
feared to turn to the left, as that eourse led to the 
city, and he might be intercepted by another am- 
buscade. Turning, therefore, to the right, his 
frightened horse carried him swiftly beyond the 
reach of those who had fired upon him. All at 
snce, however, on emerging froma piece of woods, 
he observed several British troopers stationed near 
the road-side, and directly in sight a-head, a farm- 
house, around which he observed a whole troop of 
the enemy’s cavalry drawn up. He dashed by the 
troopers near him without being molested, they be- 


lieving he was on his way to the main body to sur- 
render himself. The farm-house was situated at 
the intersection of two roads, presenting but few 
avenues by which he could escape. Nothing daunt- 
ed by the formidable array before him, he galloped 
up to the cross roads; on reaching which, he spur- 
red his active horse, turned suddenly to the right, 
and was soon fairly out of reach of their pistols, 
though as he turned, he heard them call loudly to 
surrender or die! A dozen were instantly in pur- 
suit; but, in short time, they all gave up the chase 
except two. Colonel McLane’s horse, scared by 
the first wound he had ever received, and being a 
chosen animal, kept a-head for several miles, while 
his two pursuers followed with unwearied eager- 
ness. The pursuit at length waxed so hot, that, as 
the Colonel’s horse stepped out of a small brook 
which crossed the road, his pursuers entered it at 
the opposite margin. In ascendinga litde hill, the 
horses of the three were greatly exhausted, so much 
that neither could be urged faster than a walk. Oc- 
casionally, as one of the troopers pushed on a Jittle 
in advance of his companion, the Colonel slackened 
his pace, anxious to be attacked by any one of the 
two—but no sooner was his willingness discovered 
than the other fell back to his station. They at 
length approached so near, that a conversation took 
place between them: the troopers calling out, ‘¢ Sur- 
render, you damn’d rebel, or we'll cut you in pie- 
ees!” Suddenly, one of them rode up on the right 
side of the Colonel, and without drawing his sword, 
laid hold of the Colonel’s collar. ‘The latter, to 
use his own words, ‘‘had pistols which he knew he 
could depend upon.” Drawing one trom the hols- 
ter, he placed it to the heart of his antagonist, fired, 
and tumbled him dead upon the ground. Instantly, 
the other came up on his left, with his sword drawn, 
and also seized the Colonel by the collar of his 
cout. A fierce and deadly struggle here ensued— 
in the course of which Colonel McLane was despe- 
rately wounded in the back of his left hand, the 
sword of his antagonist eutting asunder the veins 
and tendons of that member. Seizing « favorable 
opportunity, he drew his other pistol, and with a 
steadiness of purpose which appeared even in his 
recital of the incident, placed it directly between 
the eyes of his adversary, pulled the trigger, and 
seattered his brains on every side of the road!— 
Fearing that others were in pursuit, he abandoned 
his horse in the highway; and apprehensive, from 
his extreme weakness, that he might die from loss 
of blood, he crawled into an adjacent mill-pond, 
entirely naked, and at length succeeded in stopping 
the profuse flow of blood occasioned by his wound. 
We have seen a painting of this desperate encoun- 
ter, very accurately representing the contest. It 
used to be common in our auction-rooms, but of 
late years has become searce. It should be revived, 
painted on a larger scale, and be hung up in the 
house of every man who venerates the memory of 
the departed patriots of his country. 

For some years past, Colonel McLane has dis- 
charged the duties of Collector of the Port of Wil- 
mington, and held that employment at the time of 
his death, His son, Lovis McLane, has recently 
been appointed Minister to England. 

There were few officers of the Revolutionary ar- 
my who rendered more important services to the 
cause than ALLEN McLane. Mild and pleasing in 
his manners, but of bravery the most determined 
and unimpeached, he secured the friendship of his 
brother officers, while he gained the personal affec- 
tion of the beloved Washington. Though the high- 
est rank in the army was not awarded to him, yet 
he deserved it more richly than some who attained 
to it; and his name will be handed down to the re- 
motest posterity, a brilliant star in the galaxy of 
American heroes. 


Religious Opinions in Lancaster.—A meeting of 
citizens in Lancaster has lately been held, in refe- 
rence to what is called a free system of Religion. 
After a long address was read to the meeting, the 
following resolution, with some others, was adopted: 
** Resolved, That in future we will admit into 
our House of Religious Worship no minister as a 
preacher, who is a member of any Theological Se- 
minary; or, with our knowledge, a member of a Bi- 
ble Society; or a patron of any so named religious 
newspaper, a magazine, or of a Sunday School; or 


moreover, a member of any other society of this 


sort;—as we believe, that all these Societies are 
connected with an association dangerous to our Re- 
public.” 

We should like to see this resolution read aloud 
to an assembly of converted Indians, or a group of 
Sandwich Islanders. It would be a blessed com- 
mentary on the efforts of foreign missionaries. 


-Amanda.—The advantages of advertising are 
constantly presented to our notice. A lady under 
the above signature braved the opinion of her sex, 
by advertising for a husband a short time since. 
Numerous letters passed through our hands for 
this fair daughter of Eve, and the thing had nearly 
passed from our recollection, when the other morn- 
ing, while perusing some paragraphs for the prin- 
ters, we heard a most fashionable ring, which rous- 
ed the neighborhood, and threw a favorite tabby cat 
into convulsions. On hastening to the door, the 
servant was presented from a carriage, containing 
a lady and gentleman, with a basket of bride cake, 
and the following note, the former of which we 
disposed of for the benefit of self, and the latter 
transcribed for our friends. As Amanda has been 
so suceessful, we hope to have more calls in this 
way. We have only to add to this affair, that be- 
fore we could gain even a glimpse of the coach, it 
had disappeared in the distance. 

Dear Mr. Editor.—I know you thought me ve- 
ry unceremonious in sending my advertisement for 
a lover, and mayhap you thought it a very bad 
joke. But we women must have our own way. I 
received, as directed, the numerous applications 
for my hand,many of them signed my ‘‘affectionate 
friend,” and more, full of praises of their authors, 
truly fulsome and ridiculous. Among the number 
was one, which from its unobtrusive, yet manly and 
frank character, pleased me so much, that I threw 
off the reserve of my sex, and solicited an inter- 
view. Suffice it to say, I found in this gentleman 
the person I had Jong sought in vain, and being 
like myselt, free to roam the world, we struck a 
bargain, (in mercantile phrase,) snd this morning 
were united in the silken bands, We leave Phila- 
delphia for ever, and no living being but mvself 
and spouse knows the invisible AMANDA. 


Division of Labor.—Our ancestors would scarce- 
ly have credited, had they been told to what an ex- 
tent the division of labor has been carried on in this 
goodly city. Formerly, a store meant a room full 
of all kinds of goods, medicines, with goose-yokes 
included; now, we have ovr dry goods, our groce- 
ries, wine, crockery, glass, drug, fancy, book, and 
even separate establishments for stationary. What, 
however, will probably most surprise our distant 
readers is, that a modera fashionable physician, in 
Philadelphia, never bleeds his patients, although 
the circumstance of its being omitted till a bleeder 
can arrive, may prove fatal. These subordinate 
professionals being in great demand at a sickly 
time, it often happens that, before one can be pro- 
cured, the patient has materially changed, so much 
so that letting blood isa positive injury. This prae- 
tice, totally differing from that of other cities, de- 
serves the severest censure, and calls fer a public 
expression of disapprobation from all classes. Ne- 
ver employ a physician who does not make it acom- 
mon practice to bleed his patients, when requisite; 
and if all would follow this plan, we might get into 
a wholesome system. 

We do not object toa physician omitting to prac- 
tice upon the teeth, particularly in this city, inas- 
much as we have a great number of dentists, who 
understand their business, and which, being partly 
mechanical, can scarcely belong to a doctor. The 
fashion of wearing artificial teeth prevails to a most 
astonishing extent in the United States at present. 
We well remember the horror we felt on being in- 
formed that a lady of our acquaintance wore false 
teeth; while now, the thing is so universal, that not 
to have been under a dentist’s care is to stamp ‘‘a 
man or woman” totally unfashionable. Thus it is 
that custom overcomes prejudice ; and this may 
account for the otherwise unaccountable fact, that 
our citizens, by custem, have tacitly agreed not to 
get angry when a bleeder and leecher is sent into a 
sick chamber. Women, we think, should be em- 
ployed as leechers and nurses, and doctors as phle- 
botomists. 

But we have not done with our chapter on the di- 
vision of labor. Formerly, when a lady gave a par- 
ty to her friends, she made preparation before-hand 
herself—baked her cake, pickled her oysters, pre- 


served her fruits, and even made her currant or 
gooseberry wine. Now, how do matters stand? 
Mrs. Fluster determines on a party: the first thing 
is to invite the company three weeks before-hand, 
and then she feels as if her preparation was almost 
over—she has only ¢o ride out for an hour, instead 
of wearing her apron in her own kitchen, and the 
whole affair is arranged. At Mrs. Mercier’s, she 
says: ‘Send me twenty quarts of ice cream, ten 
large and four small candy baskets, two jars of each 
kind of preserves, plenty of cake—and be sure to 
have them there at nine o’clock.? Mrs. Mercier 
curtsies, and says, ‘Certainly, ma’am’; and they are 
there—but not before eleven. Mr. Fluster orders 
wine, and waiters, and confectionary, and oil, and 
lamps, and candles, and a fiddle; and these all arri- 
ving about the time that the company assembles, all 
that remains is to eat and drink them—and if con- 
venient, to pay for them. A modern ladys too, ne- 
ver thinks of making her own bonnets, as formerly, 
—but a milliner must do it, and even tie the ribbons 
on a cap, as otherwise they will not be a /a mode de 
Miss Tardy. A fashionable milliner is as great a 
tyrant as can well be conceived: orders her custom- 
ers to do this, and they do it—not to do that, and it 
isnot done. She sits at home, and all pay homage; 
the idea of going to a lady totry on, would cause as 
much offence as if Lord Wellington were to ask the 
King of England to black his boots—and so endeth 
our chapter on bleeding and bonnets. 


The merchant out-witted, or the history of a piece 
of cloth.—Iu a village, not thirty miles from Phila- 
delphia, there was for many years, and till very 
lately, a celebrated dealer in all kinds of wares, 
who made it a rule to sell cheaper and better goods 
than any of his neighbors; and such was the effect of 
his palaver on the female sex, that many a time and 
oft has a passage been braved from Philadelphia ia 
the Packet, to buy cheap of Mr.S——. A Jersey 
lady has the honor of having outwitted the wily 
trader; and in order to put those of our readers who 
desire to make a fortune by underselling their 
neighbors on their guard, we must relate the story. 
This lady wanted a suit of clothes for her husband, 
which, being a momentous affair, the day and a pair 
of spectacles were employed to do their best. 

First, Mr. S——’s large stock was tumbled and 
fumbled—samples selected from each piece, and 
fastened on a pin-cushion ; this done, the spectacles 
were removed, and with a “ Well, I will see,” our 
Jewess calmly entered a new rival shop on the op- 
posite side of the way. Here she went through the 
same detail, compared, questioned, and beat down, 
till the complaisaut dealer sold her a suit under cost, 
to secure her fora customer. Having forgotten her 
stock of tea, in the more important affair of the 
cloth, she returned to Mr. S——, whose lynx eye 
quickly detected the purehase from over the way. 
‘Lo examine it, and ask the price she psid, was but 
a second’s ermployment—and to exhibit a match 
piece of goods at just half the price, was another 
piece of finesse not to be forgotten. Our heroine 
thought it was as gvod, and, at half the price of her 
purchase, very wisely and naturally concluded ¢ 
was cheap, and determined, ‘tas the boys often 
wanted cloth,” to take the whole piece—which was 
measured ; and she left the store with its former 
owner’s malediction on Jersey shoppers! 


March of Steam Navigation.—We have again 
three steamboat lines running to New York, and 
the spirit of rivalry has pushed their speed to the 
utmost. On Monday last, the passengers who left 
New York at 6 o’clock arrived at Chesnut street 
wharf at 20 minutes past three, making only nine 
hours and 20 minutes from city to city!’ Ten years 
ago, and even less, this was believed entirely im- 
possible, and the individual who should have sug- 
gested it as practicable would have been hooted at 
as insane. We were laughed at by a very intelli- 
gent gentleman lately, for expressing a serious 
opinion that in a very short time we should have 
half day lines, which would go the whole distance 
in seven hours. We think it more than likely we 
shall live to see it, and turn the laugh;upon our 
friend. Itisnot in tide water, however, that the 
effect of steam navigation has been felt. In the 
western waters it has effected a revolution equalled 
by nothing in the history of inventions. We are 


forcibly reminded of these ehanges by an article 
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from the Nashville Republican, which illustrates in 
a remarkable manner the progressive improvement 
and prosperity of that town. In 1808 a solitary 
barge of 60 tons and thirty five men, wound its 
*‘Jaborious way” up the Cumberland river, and ar- 
rived at that place to the joy and astonishment of 
the inhabitants. The people flocked from all the 
adjacent parts of the country to sce ‘the Barge.” 
The important event was formally announced in 
the newspapers; and the whole country rang with 
the intelligence. ‘There are now ten steam boats, 
some of them of the largest class, employed in the 
Nashville trade. In 1809 there was but ome dray 
in the town. ‘They have now sixty. 


The annual convention of the ‘Protestant 
Episcopal Church tor the diocese of Pennsylvania” 
adjourned on Saturday last after a session of 4 days. 
Much business of importance was transacted. A 
mutual understanding took place publicly between 
the parties heretofore known as High and Low 
Church, by which all party distinctions are to be 
forgotten, and merged in that one grand question 
of who shall be most zealous in the promotion of 
religion, and the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
Kingdom. 


Matrimony, again '—We have numerous letters 
from (we presume ) ladies, for our advertiser George. 
He has not yet called upon us—no doubt owing to 
the serious job he has undertaken, of managing his 
farm. When he does call, we think, from the 
beauty of some of the outsides of the letters, he 
must be accommodated. One of them is unsealed, 
having been contained in the following note:— 

Eprror: have observed the success of 
Amanda in getting herself off, and though I have 
hesitated thus long in replying to George’s adver- 
tisement, I wish you to understand it was entirely 
from modesty, and [ cannot yet bring myse'f to 
write personally to an unknown gentleman; so, if 
you will print the enclosed, perhaps we may meet 
withoat embarrassment. ELIZABETH. 

“TO GEORGE.—A Lady, who has discharged 
the dutits of a daughter with unimpeached propri- 
ety, which she considers the best proof of her ma- 
trimonial qualities, may be met with, treated with, 
and spoken with. Eaving only her face for her for- 
tune, she is anxious to forrh a matrimonial connex- 
ion—her present circumstances being such as to 
make a change necessary: she, therefore, takes this 
method of communieating with the advertiser, and 
setting forth her aecomplishments. She is about 
£2, of a personable appearance, good teeth, and a- 
bout as tall as must ladies; ean write and evplher, 
sing, make puddings and pies, and distinguish sheep 
from calf; can dress a dinner, alone, if her maids 
should be called to the business of the farm; and 
when over, can tire the gentlemen in the dance. 
As for the piano and drawing, she has only a smat- 
tering of either; enough, however, to be willing to 
possess the former, or to be contented without it— 
and presumes her husband will prefer her practising 
drawing the oven to drawing on paper. She is not 
fond of dress, except as far as is necessary to mark 
her station in society—which is entirely respecta- 
ble. Her talents must speak for themselves in fu- 
ture; and all she can now say in addition is, that 
she flatters herself sie would makea very desirable 
partner for life. Ifthe gentleman can make it con- 
venient to be on the quay at the Water-Works on 
Thursday afternoon, at five o’clock, with a rase in 
his waistcoat button-hole, he shall meet the lady 

ELIZABETH.” 


‘*Without the slightest design of quizzing,”’ the 
Frederieksburgh Arena states, upon the best au- 
thority, that a child was born in King George coun- 
ty, who had five weil grown teeth! 


The Trenton Federalist of Monday, says—The 
warm showery weather of last week has given an 
uncommon spring to vegetation; and, notwithstan- 
ding the backwardness of the spring, our harvest 
may be asearly this summer as usual. 


Charity without Ostentation.—It affords us plea- 
sure to state, that an unknown individual recently 
enclosed one thousand dollars in a note signed 
Charity, to the Treasurer of the St. Joseph’s Or- 
phan Asylum in Spruce street. Tho’ unknown, 
such a deed must have its reward, and that it will 


be the greater for its usostentious manner, we 
firmly believe. 

The Late Frederick Kovhne.—Ow vity has just 
lost, in the death of this gentleman, one of its 
wealthiest, and as his will proves, one of the most 
liberal of its residents. ‘The following are the 
particulars of his magnificent bequests, as nearly 
as we could take them down while read by a per- 
son who had taken a memorandum from the will 
itself:— 

House of Refuge, Philadelphia, 

Episcopal Theological Seminary, at 
New York, 

Orphans’ Asylum, of this city, 

Ditto, of Charleston, all real Estate in 


$100,009 


100,000 
60,000 


that city, valued at 80,000 
Deaf & Dumb Institution of this city, 20,000 
Philadelphia Dispensary, 14,000 
Tufant School Society, 5,000 
Bishop’s fund, 5.000 
Female house of Industry, 5,000 
and numerous others ot smaller sums. ‘To his 


widow he left $10,000 a year, and the above be- 
quests are to be divided at her death. The bulk 
of his estate then goes to a nephew in Germany. 
His executors are Roberts Vaux and Jolin Bollen, 
Esqrs. to each of whom he has been liberal. Mr. 
Kohne was an adventurous young German, who 
settled in Charleston many years since, where by 
industry and probity he acquired a fortune large 
enough to have enjoyed the splendours of Eastern 
magnificence. Elis mansion in Chesnut street exe 
hibited the appearance of wealth, but without os- 
tentation, and his country seat on ‘Turuer’s Lane 
was the very beau-ideal of taste and comfort. At 
Charleston he had a third establishment, where he 
passed the winter months. We have in Philadel- 
phia arace of princes whose estates occasionally 
are seen to flow into useful channels, as if to stim- 
ulate their survivors to similar deeds. 

-decident.— Passing by the eorner of Market and 
Third streets the other day, our sympathies were 
enlisted in favor of a poor cocoanut woman, who 
daily exposes her nuts and sugars ona waiter at 
the intersection of that thoroughtire. She was 
quiely pursuing her vocation of shelling ground- 
nats, and picking up the boys’ pennies, which have 
been liberally showered upon her these twenty 
years, whena horse, attached to a giz, enme rune 
ning directly towards her location, and the moment 
she jamped out of his way, upset her eatables, and 
sent them where a great portion of them were lost, 
viz. into the possession of the boys, and even men, 
who all seemed to think them lawful prizes. Luek- 
ily, like a prudent banker, her eash was in its lock- 
er, and the poor African is doubtless again set up 
in business. 


Treat—Vhere is probably no subject on which it 
if more easy to deseant than intemperance. You 
may relate anecdotes, facts, and give illustrations 
which have come under your own notiee, with- 
outend. That intemperance is ecrtain destruction 
may be clearly demonstrated, and henee we find 
every writer, when pressed for 2 topic, resorting 
to drink, We are not so impolite as to believe any 
of our readers are guilty of taking foo meh, and 
have generally avoided the subject, confident that 
in this enlightened age of tracts and temperance 
societies, everybody is convineed that rum is poison 
both to body’ and mind. Accounts from every 
section of the Union give favorable statements of 
the progress of reform in this national vice. As 
drinking is thus going out of fashion, the word 
treat, as applied to strong liquor, must also be 
banished, and new terms introduced. Thus, when 
a friend invites another to drink, he must say, ‘*Al- 
low me, Sir, to rn you,” the word ruinous, will 
mean, let us all get tipsy, andthe ‘‘road to rain” 
will signify going to the brandy closet, and all, 
sooner or later, will have to rue ét, finding by ex- 
perience, that its effects are wormwood and rue.— 
Liquor casks must have written on them, instead of 
brandy, rum and whiskey “ruin,” “blue ruin,” and 
“certain ruin,” or if preferre@, as more genteel, 
“temporal ruin,” ‘‘eternal ruin,” and “ruin us.” 
Cordials containing brandy and sweetening, with a 
touch of cinnamon or rose, may be appropriately 
labelled ‘ladies ruin.” Having thus given things 
their right names, we can ¢reat our friends and sub- 
seribers with cheaper materials, and to illustrate 


the proper meaning of the word, we givea sample 


to shiver harmlessly in’ the wind, 


of the manner in which the editor of the Berk- 
shire American treats one of his delinquent sub- 
scribers— 

“Augustus Waters.—Uaving in our last used the 
name of this person with some freedom, it is but 
justice to say, that he has since sent us a letter, 
(post paid) enclosing one dollar, (which is some 
twenty-two and a half cents more than our claim;) 
and concluding by declaring, he does ‘not eare : 
fig for? our remarks.” We like this—it shows 
that he isa man of some spirit, as well as honor— 
and we hasten to remove the ‘scoundrel? from 
his name 

N. B. ‘The balanec of 22 1-2 cents will be paid to 
to Mr. Waters ov his order, on demand. 


tevelving Licutenant in the British | 
Navy, named Shuldham, has introduced an inven | 
tion which is likely to effect an entire reva/ution in 
the management of ships. It is todo away with 
ropes and rigging, and banish tar, as well as most 
of the fan's, from the vessel. ‘The following, from 
an English paper, explains the plan— A ship will 
then be as elean and bright as a drawing room fire 
place; our ssilors may wear gloves, and use per- 
fumes, like fair ladies, and may realize the old wo- 
man’s notice of having nothing to do but sit down 
and tet the wind blow them along. The invention 
consistsin making the whole mast of the vessel 
turn round on itsend. It passes through the deck 
of the vessel as usual; but instead of being fixed in 
the keel, itthere turns on its own end. The ma- 
chinery for turning it consists of a series of booms 
worked on deek. The mast is supported by wood- 
en beams instead of rigging, the yards ean be 
hoisted and lowered down, and the sails reefed by 
similar machinery to that which turns the masts. 
No masts are steeped one above another; the sails 
in the model, actually work themselves; and are 
trimmed by the force of the wind in the best pos- 
sible manner, either to exert their greatest effect in 
impelling the vessel, or in case of sudden tempests, 
Lieutenant 
Shuldham’s idea, we believe, is quite novel. ‘The 
Admiralty has so far given the plan its sanction, as 
to order a vessel to be fitted at Woolwich under the 


tution opened its doors on Monday, the 
25th ult.; we regret to say but few visi- 
tors have yet entered its portals, Our 
native artists have contributed a large 
share to the present exhibition; the north, 
east, and west sides of the building being 
principally covered with their productions, 


which evince much talent, study and in- 
dustry. It is a striking point of our Phil-| 
alelphia exhibitions, that a great number | 
of splendid paintings, particularly minia- 
tures, are from the hands of young ladies, | 
who really hit off the gentlemen to ad- | 
miration. We think we can see some of | 
this description a /ittle flattered, and if | 
flattery is ever allowable from a lady, it 
surely is pardonable from her drush, provi- 
ded she does not lay it on too thick. Miss 
Anna C. Peale, a descendant of Charles 
Wilson Peale, appears to us to merit par- 
ticular praise. Painting is an art which 
ladies may profitably pursue, notwithstan- 
ding Sir Joshua Reynolds affirms that he 
uever knew a female who could draw a 
straight line. We desire to see more of | 
them turn tlieir talents to account in this! 
way, as well as etching and engraving. 


Miss Wricut.—We have refrained 
from noticing this lady, particularly dur- 
ing her recent visit to this city, because we 
thought silence was wisdom. She has 
been assailed by the shafts of ridicule; her 
virtue questioned without reply; and her 
whole system of atheism and blasphemy 
is so ridiculous, and founded upon senti- 
ments and opinions that have been a thou- 
sand times refuted successfully, that any 
further discussion would only lead to a 


waste of time. During her visit to New 
York, a Signor Da Ponte, an Italian gen- 
tleman and scholar, addressed her a La- 
tin ode on the occasion of his reaching his 
85th year, and as it contains much truth 
in a few words, we have employed a lei- 
sure hour and our dictionary in furnishing 
as nearly as possible a literal translation, 

TRANSLATION—This ill-omened pesti- 
lence has forsaken the Caves of Tartarus, 
and found her way to the earth. ‘The Sy- 
rens have given her a voice, Alecto poi- 
son, and the demon of Imposition has 
furnished her with cunning; with these 
she desires to overturn our faith, our mor- 
als, and our laws. An impious woman 
bids defiance to these divine institutions, 
as a vicious horse to the bridle and the 
curb, Liberty, or rather /icence to the 
monster, bears her company. Love alse 
attends her, but in tears, and [fymen with- 
out his song. Voluptuousness, the enemy 
of Virtue, precedes the band, hoping, O 
Epicurus! to revive thy ancient dogmas. 
“After death there is neither punishment 
nor joy; as the ox, the goat and the dog, 
so isthe end of man. The stings of con- 
science are but dreams, the Deity a faith 
of fools—which fear and a crafty priest- 
hood have invented.”’ Religion, the pure 
light of life, and the solace of death, whe 
alone teaches the pursuit of holiness an‘! 
virtue, who calms the turbulence of grief, 
tempers joy, and gives an unction to bet! 
hope and fear—‘* she is the only fountain 
of all errors, and the cause of all eviis: 
take her away, expel her from society, 
and the earth shall rejoice.’ This sor- 
ry female pours forth these doctrines with- 
out a blush; and houses, theatres, and 
streets resound with applause. Nor is it 
novelty that attracts an audicnce of this 
raving teacher, but rare female impiety 
in a female garb. ‘Those who pretend 
philosophy, and live as bacchanals, let 
them praise and admire, and cherish these 
maledictions. But if thou art wise, it any 
virtue exist in thy heart, thou wilt shun 


‘this Camidia, as more hateful than the 


serpent. Having followed the faith and 
commandments of our. Ancestors, we have 


been happy through the bkessing of God: 


: America has prospered, and her glory and 


fame shall endure forever; nor shall garru- 
lous hypecrisy or petulance of speech de- 


ceive her with false images of light. By 


;this art the inonsters of the sea are sai} 


to have foundered ships, and Lamiz +> 
have devoured men. What good, what 
peace, what hope remains, if God be net 
with us, France has already told, and 
Harmony will hereafter. 


The keeper of a dvam shop in New York has 
sued the Mayor and Aldermen for not granting 
him a,licence. The Commercial Acvertiser gives 
the following unceremonious notice of the post- 
ponement of the trial— 

The Grogeshop Case-—The ease of the owner 
of a pint of rum, two decanters, and a black bottle, 
against the Mayor and the Aldermen and Assistant 
of the Eighth Ward, which was to have been tried 
before Justice Meigs vesterday, was again postpo- 
ned until ‘Tuesday next. 


Real Estate.—The estate of the late Mrs. Sarah 
Twells was sold on ‘Tuesday, 3d inst. at the Mer- 
chants’ Coffee House, by Messrs. T. B. Freeman 
& Son, for $103,637. The appraisement, we un- 
derstand, was $100,641. The two lots on Market 
street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, measur- 
ing 54 feet 10 inches in front by 123 feet in depth, 
were sold for 60,200 dollars. The houses, which 
are old, will be taken down by the purchasers. 
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LITERARY. 


Lhe Philadelphia Monthly Magazine for May 
has just been published; and presume we shall not 
be considered hypereritiesl, or foud of finding fault 
with this publication, while we say a few words 
touching the contents of the present number, and 
the apparent taste of the editor. Dry, and for the 
ost part uninteresting, speculations of writers of 
little imagination, and less sense, appear of late to 
vain admission into the only monthly literary peri- 
odical which our goodly city sends forth—and which 
cught to be at once its pride, and a fair sample of 


its talent. 

We have spoken onee or twice of this work—of 
its entire failure, as one pretending to advance the 
literature of the present day; and, at the same time, 
have hinted to the editor, what has been hinted 
with as little eflvet by one or two contemporary ed- 
itors, that the Magazine, to succeed, must accord 
more with the fasfe of the present day. But we 
see lite improvement. There are, however, some 
good articles in the present number: we will men- 
tion them jycourse. The first is an *¢ elaborated” 
artiele,( we quote from the author, ) called Poetical 
Writers ef the United States,’—whieh, we rather 
suspect, is from the pen of the editor, With some 
remarks containing good sense, there is mingled 
not a little nonsense. Take for instanee the fol- 
lowing sentence, wherein he depreestes the present 
style of poetry: The dull and ordinary things of 
earth and human life are (now) neglected, for the 
wonderful objects whieh are discovered by cunning 
fanev.”?. Now, we have always supposed that ¢rve 
poetry aimed at something higher than ¢ du/7 and 
ordinary”? objeets—(though we must confess, the 
general run of poetry in the Magazine cannot but 
meet the taste of the editor in not doing so.) Did 
Mr. Evans ever read § The Roval Poet,’ in Irving’s 
Sketch-Book? He will there find that he, whose 
prose is poetry itself, entertained a diifcrent opin- 
ion. Were the subjects of Byron tame—of Milton, 
dull—or Homer, ordinary? We are aware that 
the sound is now-a-days too much sacrificed to 
sense, and in this respeet agree with Mr. BE. The 
story of Hendrick Van Buster is a very good thing, 
quite after the manner of Irving, and a happy 
achievement. The Fragment,” by C. W. T. isa 

g, simple sketch—but not poetry nor dlaxk 
verse. But the nextarticle, “The Birth of Jove,” 
is blank enough, Merey knows—and * dull and 
ordinary”? enough to suit any-body, It is a core 
pound of doggerel, with a perfeet pennry of lan- 
guage and an absolute poverty of feeling. “The 
(iuitar”’ is better. Tale of the Glaciers” has 
imagination, but an over-balaneing air of improba- 
bility about it. Tricks upon Travellers”? is an 
old story of newspaper memory, ingeniously vamp- 
cd wp by some adroit plagiavist. The Critic’ — 
this “isa very trifling affair; the writer would do 
well to mark what Pollok says in his Course of 
Time, of that assanine species, of which he shows 
himself such an able member and such a d stin- 
guished representative. Mr. has unfortu- 
nately perpetrated some doggerel himself ; and to 
vent his spleen upon the public, for the cavalier 
manner in which his articles have been suffered to 
‘whistle down the winds” uncopied and unread, 
he finds fault with the writings of otiiers that have 
not met the same fate; but, as condemnation from 
hiiny is tolerable praise, he should be suffered to 
poise his lance and attack as many authors as it 
pleases him. The Review of Judge Hull’s ¢ Let- 
tiers from the West,’ and an article of poctry called 
‘*Fashion,” complete this number—which we were 
disappointed in: having believed that the editor 
would conform more to the taste of the present age. 
But, alas! for a man that is hint-proof! 


feeling: 


American Literature—Mr. Paulding’s new work, 
Tales of the Good Woman, by a Dowbtful Gentle- 
man, is now in the hands of one half of our liter- 
ary epicures, who have seized it with high expee- 
tations of a choice repast; and from what we hear, 
not having yet had time to read it, they will not be 
lisappointed. It bears every evidence of the pres- 
ence cf Paulding’s facetious pen. The stories 
Vhich compose the book are called The Yankee 
Roe, the Drunkard, Dyspepsy, and Old Times in 
the New World. We shall endeavor to furaish 


Mr. Henry G. Dwight, of the New Haven Gym- 
nasium, has just issued from the press a yolume of 
Travels in the North of Germany, in the years 
1825—6. It is said to be an interesting work, con- 
sisting of letters, which describe, while they ave 
free from  tediousness, the public buildings, 
churches, national institutions, state of society, &e. 
in Germany. Mr. Dwight must possess arare tal- 
ent indeed, if he can throw any additional charm 
over scenes which have been so repeatedly deseri- 


bed, or exhibit life and manners in a more attract- 


ive dress than former travellers. 


The Recollections of the Jersey Prison Ship, just 
issued at Providence, is mentioned as being very in- 
teresting. ‘The materials were left by the late 
Captain Thomss Dring, of Providence, and have 
been revised, and prepared for publication by Al- 
bert G. Green, Esq. Captain Dring was one of 
those unfortunate Americans who were incarcerated 
in that horrid floating prison, the Jersey Prison 
Ship, and relates with harrowing accuracy, the 
dreadful fate to which so many brave soldiers were 
doomed while imprisoned within its pestilential 
walls, 


A new novel, called Edge Hill, in two volumes, 
has just been published at Richmond—said to be 
written bya Virginian. It is favorably noticed in 
some of the papers. 


The New York Enquirer and Courier are united 
in one establishment, and will be continued under 
the joint superiuiendance of their respective edi- 
tors. This arrangement will no doubt be accepta- 
ble to the readers of the two papers, as the here- 
tofore divided labors ef the editors will now be 
concentrated in one alone, thus enabling them 
to issue a sheet superior to either, while an im- 
mense saving will be effeeted in the expense of 
printing. 


The American Monthly Magazine, published at 
Boston, has just reached its seeond number. ‘The 
eastern prints are clamorous in its praise. We 
wonder the editor has no agent in this city—for 
with his present arrangements, it is difficult for a 
Philadelphian to get a glimpse of it. Our Athene- 
um does not take it, nor are there more than a doz- 
en subseribers in the city. Mr. Willis should seat- 
ter it more liberally among the editorial corps—he 
will not lose by it. 


We observe an edition of Mr. Cooper’s works, 
complete in twenty-seven volumes, isto be publish- 
ed in Paris, embellished with splendid engravings. 


A letter passed through the Post Office in this 
town, (says the New Hampshire Gazetie,)on Mon- 
day, postmarked, ‘Suffield, Ct.” with the following 
superseription: 

*:Co!ebrook, in New Hampshire, (as vou wish to 
Is the place to which I fain would go; Tknow, ) 
Plains, hills, and mountains Ll must eross, 

Up to the country of Coos, 

If to Nelson Aldrich I’m safe conveye.’, 

The postage then shall be defrayed.” 


‘Nothing will stay on my stomach,” said an old 
toper, ‘but beef steaks and Hodgson’s ale: What 
do you think of my stomach, eh, doctor’? “Why, 
I think your stomach a very sensible stomach,” 
was the unequivocal reply. 


The Devil in Pain.—\n Plymouth there is, or 
formerly was, a ready witted negro by the name of 
Prince. Persons acquainted with the humor of 
the old fellow, were in the habit of cracking jokes 
with him. ‘The late Judge Paine, who was attend- 
ing’eourt in Plymouth, one day accosted bim thus: 
‘Prince, have you heard the Devil is dead?” ‘No 
Massa,” replied Prince; “I no hear of it, but 1 
spose it very likely, tor I understovd he was in 
Paine.” 

Definitions not foundin the Dictionary. 
Dulcet.—A stupid set of fellows. 
Dubitable.—The exclamation of a hungry table- 

maker. 

Dragon.—The exclamation of a carter to his 
horse. 

Dialogue. —To color a log. 

Dewlap [Do lap].—A pressing invitation to a eat 
to partake of a bowl of milk. 

astanet.—T'o cast a net into the water. 

Bluely.—A lie told by a drunken man, 

Bespattered —A bee with mud on its wings, 

Forefathers.—Three fathers too many. 

Jacobites.—Jacob in the act of mastication. 

_ Misadvised.—A young lady who has received ad- 
vice. 


some extracts in our next. ] 


Neotared,—A neck covered with tar. 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
THE FIRST-BORN. 

Pure bud of being! on thy sinless brow 

The light of innocence and beauty les; 
There is no shadow on thy spirit now— 

No tear to tremble in thy restless eyes ! 
A springlike-semblance lite doth wear to thee, 

Rich with the promises of early years; 
A sky bends o’er thee, redolent with glee— 

Where not a trown is siv’n—where not a cloud ap- 
pears! 


Hopes, embryo hopes, are thrilling in thy heart, 
‘Thou litle dreamer on thy mother’s breast— 

‘Touch’d with the glow unsullied thoughts impart 
To young existence, in its guileless rest ; 

Like germs that tremble to the gale of Spring, 
‘those buds of joy within thine heart expand; 

‘Time lingers o’er thee, ona golden wing, 

And scatters blossoms round for thy poten. hand. 


Uh, that this season might for aye endure! 
That life might ever wear a sunny smile— 
And thy glad spirit, unalloyed and pure, 
Find in each object something to beguile! 
As when gay childhood o’er the meadow strays 
With truant step, to grasp the butterfly— 
Where a sweet siream by mellow verdure plays, 
Wand ring in silver light, and laughing at the sky. 


How vainly may a mother’s burning prayer 
Ascend to Heav’n, to shield thy coming years; ~ 
Dark Fate will hang its brooding curtain there; 
The kindled cye will fade in secret tears; 
Each cherish’d bliss will pass, full soon, away; 
As crimson clouds grow dark, «t set of sun, 
Thy brightest buds will canker and decay— 
Thy purest dreams depart, thou loved & gentle one! 


Yet it is sweet to think—as, standing by, [thee— 
1 gaze with mournful thought, pure child, on 
That Earth’s dull cares cloud not the spirit’s eye, 
Which looks beyond, unto Eternity. 
What, tho’ the blossoms of thy pilgrimage 
To carly death and kindred dust be given? 
There is a sunbeam for the nightofage— —[ven! 
The soul’s fond hope of peace in the repose of Hea- 
MEI. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
TO 
Like the course of the streamlet that silently steals 


Thro’ the verdure, which scarcely its current reveals, 
Sut contesses the treasures half hidden from view, 
By its richer luxurianee and brillianee of hue— 
May such be thy life! May thy pathway be known 
By the blessings which spring from thy virtues alone! 
Be it told that thou art by the poor and distrest, 
Whom thy aid has relieved, or thy presence has 
blest— 
By the friends thou art dear to, the bosoms who know 
‘hou art glad in their joy & art moved in their woe! 
Atlength, when life’s stream meets eternity’s flood, 
Be it known thou art gone,by the praise of the good, 
By the tear of affection that silently flows, 
Avowing regrets that words eannot disclose— 
And by actions whose hue, like the verdure’s bright 
green, 
Betrays where the rivulet’s bounty has been. 


Oh! whatis the lustre of beautvy—a face 

And a form that can boast nature’s loveliest grace? 

What the witchery of manners, the brilliance of wit, 

If feeling be wanting far lovelier yet? 

That ineffable charm, which gives woman the pow’r 

‘Yo soothe the torn breast in grief’s torturing hour— 

To give each bright moment additional zest— 

And banish the demon of care from the breast ! 

Thy reward be a bosom unconscious of wrong, 

And the various blessings around it that throng— 

| The pleasu'es of frieadship, the raptures of love; 

And when death calls your steps to the mansions 
above, 

Some friend on the grave shall let drop the warm 
tear, 

And say to the stranger—** A woman lies here !” 

LAURENCE, 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
TO THE DAIsyY. 
My native land—my native home 
Could 1 again but see; 
Oh! light as air my steps should roam, 
And as the pty A free. 
In thought I rove thy woodlands sweet, 
Or sit beneath the ivy’d tower— 
Again the frowning ruin grect, 
At even’s ‘contemplative hour;” 
And, from amidst this mossy kuoll, 
Gather the Fairy’s Parasol.* 


Transplanted to a foreign soil, 
Nurtured beneath a stranger sky, 


Thy puny buds bat mock my toil— 
Thy folded leaves bat pain the eye; 


The Eye-of-Day no more I see, 
Poor little drooping plant, in thee! 


At home, a little hardy flower,’ 
Raising thy pretty erimson head, 
Unheeding even storm or shower— 
Secure upon thy humble bed! ~ 
Oh! fortune’s storms J would not heed, 
Could I regain our native isle; 
Again bound o’er its daisied mead— 
Again receive a mother’s smile! 


* A name given by children to the Daisy. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

AN ACROSTIC, 
May in thy breast the stream of goodness flow— 
And, chief of blessings! may thy Gop bestow 
Religion, guardian of our morals and our peace ! 
The path of life is through a vale of tears: 
Here cares perplex—afiliction there appears— 
And vice abounds, our turmoil to increase— 
Keen, and more keen, the shaft of vice assails, 
Impugns our hopes, and all our joys curtails. 
Reverse the picture:—See! Religion stands— 
Keeps up the barrier ’gainst Satanic bands— 
Purges the soul of each corroding sin,— 
And all is joy and harmony, within 
The breast of her whose energetic mind 
Resolves Truth’s precepts on the soul to bind! 
In thy dear breast may streams of goodness flow— 
Chiefest of blessings! may thy Gen bestow 
Knowledge and virtue, piety and peace! 

AMICUS. 

THE POPLAR. 

No watch-dog disturb’d the calm season of rest, 
And the day beams were faintly the mountains 
adorning; 
The dew drops still hung on the eglantine breast, 
And the wild lark first broke the sweet stillness 
of morning. 


To the haunts ef his childhood, the scenes of his 
sport, 
A wanderer came—in the stillness of sorrow 
The magic of life’s early vision to court, 
And the sweetest of hours from remembrance to 
borrow. 


But the field of his culture was dreary and wild, 
And drear were the bowers where the rose once 
was growing! 
The dark weeds had grown where the garden once 
smiled, 
And a wilderness spread where late beauty was 
glowing. 


Yet one poplar survived: it was lofty and fair— 
*T was the pride of his youth, when its sun rose 
enchanting, 
And affection had cherish’d his memory there, 
And hallow’d his name on the tree of his planting. 


Unknown was the eye that thus witness’d its truth— 
Unknown was the heart with affection thus beam- 
ing; 
And the wanderer tho’t on the friend of his youth, 
And his spirits were bless’d, tho’ his tear drops 
were streaming. 


Thou flower of affection, entwining the heart, 
To deck the dear scenes of our wanderings given! 
Thy balm to our griefs can its healing impart— 
And thy spirit of life caught its beauty from 
Heaven! 


WHO'LL BUY A HEART? WHO'LL BUY’ 


Poor heart of mine! tormenting heart! 
Long hast thou teased me—thou and I 
May just as well agree to part: 
Who'll buy a heart? who’ll buy? who’il buy’ 


I would ’twere gone! for I confess 
I’m tired—and longing to be freed; 
Come, bid, fair maiden! more or less— 
So good—and very cheap indeed. 


Once more—but once—I cannot dwell 
So long—’us going—going—fie ! 
No ofter—l’ve a heart to sell: 
Who'll buy a heart? who'll buy’? whol! buy? 


Once—twice—and thrice—the money down, 
The heart is now transterr’d to you! 
Fair lady! make it all your own, 
And may it ever bless you too! 


Its broken and its wounded part 

Your touch can heal. Go, lady, try, 
And I will give you all a heart, 

You would not buy—you would not buy. 


A drunkard having sold. all his to 
his intemperance, at last pawned his bed. me 
of his friends reproving him for his folly, ‘Why,’ 
said he, ‘I am in very good health, so why should I 
keep my bed!” 


| | 


THE ARIEL: A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, March 10, 1829, 

It is more on account of its literary 
pleasures, that London is to be valued 
above every other plaee, than for eating, 
drinking, display, or amusement. The 
number of books--interesting,useful, read- 
able books—which monthly make their 
appearance from the London press, is in- 
deed astonishing. ‘The English are a rea- 
ding people. In your city, it is not often 
that you meet 4 man going home at night 
from his toils, stored with mental treas- 
ures; here, upon the closing of the count- 
ing-house at night, the merchants are 
sure to be seen wending their way to their 
happy spouses, and bright sea coal fires, 
with the last new publication, one of 
Horace Smith’s Oddities,”? or Croften 
Croker’s merry legends, perhaps, Eve- 
ry street is sure to have its circulating li- 
brary, or its book store, as its butcher’s 
stall, or bake house, or ‘green grocery.” 
And the capitals employed, and the for- 
tunes made in that line of business, would 
astonish any one who had only seen the 
way we dothe thing in America. Col- 
burn asserts, and no one doubts, that he 
has cleared fifty thousand pound sterling 
the last year, by his publications. Mur- 
ray has sold 32,000 copies of Lord Byron’s 
works the last year. Thirteen thousand 
frounds was laid out upon one of the An- 
nualsalone, and eleven upon another. 

Mr. Sparks is here, and has, I am in- 
formed, his great work nearly ready for 
publication. I heard at Colburn, the pub- 
lisher’s, that Mr. C. was in treaty with 
Mr. S. for the copyright. It is under- 
stood that it is not to be so extensive as at 
first intended—some six or eight volumes, 
instead of the twelve first proposed, 
He would have found some difficulty in 
disposing of the copyright of so elaborate 
a work, notwithstanding the merit of the 
subject, and his ackncwledged ability to 
do justice to the memory and character of 
our greatest of men. 

The American writer who at this time 
occupies the largest space in the eye of 
the British reading public, to use Mr. 
Coleridge’s pet phrase, is Dr. Channing. 
I must confess I had not noticed half the 
beauties of his characters of Napoleon and 
of Milton, till they had been pointed out 
by contemporary British Journals, You 
would ask ‘is it possible?” when you see 
the superlatives annexed to his name by 
these systematic contemners of every 
thing American, except cash, cotton, and, 
perhaps for a few days longer, our flour 
and wheat. He is} called the ** profound” 
—the erudite—in one work of character, 
**the greatest writer of the day:” and by 
all admitted to yield in the graphic 
strength of his iijlustrations, and the ex- 
eceding truth of his sketches, to no living 
writer. ‘Why does not this brilliant or- 
nament of your country publish its histo- 
ry?’’ said a gentleman to me, at Miller’s, 
the other day. “He would make abdook 
that wculd equal those of Hume and Gib- 
bon, while he avoided their scepticism.” 

Your friend, Mr. Cooper, is hard beset 
by the minor critics of the day. The last 
number of the United Service Journal 
attacks him virulently for alleged falsifi- 
cation of the style and opinion of sailors, 
in the Red Rover. Cooper’s novels have 
now become established, however; and 
they will only be thought shallow detrac- 
tors, who attempt to lessen his well earn- 
ed peculiarity as a writer of imagination. 
His next novel is looked for with much 
interest. 

Washington Irving remains in Spain. 
An English gentleman saw him a few 
weeks since—no, it is now three months— 
at Granada, busy amidst the ruins of Moor- 
ish magnificence, the fallen mosques, and 
‘Gvied battlements” of the Degris and 


will be a series of romantic tales, illustra- 
ting the proud history of their period of 
greatness, when there were ‘‘twenty 
thousand villages on the banks of the 
Guadelquiver,” and ‘*the barbarians” 
were the protectors of learned men and 
the restorers of the arts and sciences, I 
wi'l risk a dozen of the wine of which 
Falstaff compounded his sack, and it is as 
dear here as otto of roses, that this will 
be his best book. It suits his genius to a 
tittle. You recollect his Moorish tale in 
Bracebridge Hall—what a beautiful thing 
it was! 

Sir James Mackintosh is idle, just now; 
Coleridge is idle; and so is Barry Corn- 
wall Wilson, de Quincy, and a host of 
other literary magnates of the first water. 


But there are enough laborers in the vine- 
yard to supply the market with all kind 
of greens. Horace Smith makes six vol- 
umes a year; do, Bulwer (author of Pel- 
ham); Hook writes ten pages a day; and 
Banim spins his Irish yarns faster than a 
rope-maker can his hempen ones, 

How differently we do these things in 
America? If my memory serves me 
right, there have been made, during the 
last year, three souvenirs, with the help 
of Mrs. Hemans—(do order that differ- 
ently next year: I have been twitted 
about it twenty times)—an annual regis- 
ter in one volume, by Neale; three or 
four thin duodecimos of rhyme; a garden- 
er’s calendar; a song book; and a ‘‘ first 
part” for children. Is there no talent in 
America? I guess there is: but in Amer- 
ica itis esteemed disreputable to make a 
book, although it be a good one, Here 
it makes a man a fit companion for a lord. 
Would you search for the other cause of 
the paucity of American literary aspi- 
rants? You will find it in the severity of 
criticism, and the constant and overween- 
ing disposition of the conductors of pub- 
lic presses to find fault. If a good book 
is published, it finds none to praise it: is a 
bad work put out, every man that wields 
a pen is aharsh and unrelenting commen- 
tator uponit. ‘* There are beautiful, sub- 
lime, wonderful fassages in it. Generally 
it is a failure, but let the author try again, 
and the second attempt mus? prove suc- 
cessful.” Thus isthe author kept in spir- 
its; and by these smoothing flanes, as an 
English humorist terms them, is urged to 
an attempt which perhaps places him 
among the classical writers. Mr. Coop- 
er’s first book was ‘‘Precautien!” and 
had there not been within him a power 
which, like that of Manfred, ‘‘would not 
be controlled,”? a mind which knew its 
own capacity, the sneers and jeers of our 
witlings and ‘* stop-watch” critics would 
have forever silenced the pen of which 
we now make our boast. 


Foo.’s Day.—There is a very common 
practical joke on fool’s day in the metro- 
polis: it consists in despatching a ietter 
by an unlucky dupe, who is to wait for 
an answer. The answer is a second note 
toa third person, to ‘send the fool farther.’ 
A young surgeon, a green horn in pract 
tice, fresh from St. Bartholomew’s, his 
instrument unfleshed on his own account, 
and his surgery bottles full to repletion, 
was called a few years ago from the 
Strand, toa patient in Newgate-street, 
very rich,named Dobbs. It was the first 
of April, and it was his first patient. The 
young Esculapius was ushered into the 
presence of the supposed patient, who 
was busy writing in the counting-house. 
The. surgeon explained his errand, and 
Mr. Dobbs, having an excellent mercan- 
tile discernment, soon saw through the 
affair. He bowed and said, ‘It is a mis- 
take, Sir—my name is Dobbs, but I am 
hale and hearty; it is my brother, the su- 
gar-baker on Fish-street-hill, that has 
sent for you—he is subject to illness: I 


Abencerages. His next work, it is said, 


will give you a lineto him.’ The young 


surgeon bowed, expressed his thanks, 
took the note, and walked off to the su- 
gar-baker on Fish-street-hill; entered 
among the pyramids of snowy sweets,and 
found Mr. Dobbs, the sugar-baker of 
Fish-street-hill, as his brother of Newgate 
street. The refiner of saccharine juice 
understood his brother’s note, stammered 
out a pretended apology for his mistake, 
and said he supposed, as the young man’s 
directions were to Mr. J. Dobbs, that it 
was Mr, John Dobbs, and not Mr. Jeffrey 
Dobbs, that was intended; that his name 
was Jeffrey, but his brother John, a third 
member of the family, and in business, 
lived at Limehouse, whither he thought, 
if our surgeon proceeded, he would find 
him the person he sought. An address 
was handed the young tourniquet at the 
extreme end of Limehouse, which ad- 
dress it is needless to say was false,— 
What willnot a young surgeon do to ob- 
tain the first patient, and a rich one too! 
Away he posted to Limehouse, and soon 
found how farhe had travelled for noth- 
ing. ‘Tired and disappointed, and sche- 
ming vengeance on the authors of the 
hoax, he set off on his return home, re- 
proaching the Dobbs family every step as 
he went. As he passed along Upper 
Shadwell, he saw a horse galloping furi- 
ously down Camomile street, and fling 
his ridera heavy fall on the pavement.— 
He ran and lifted up the fallen man, and 
found him to be insensible. He conveyed 
him toa shop hard by, bled him, and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing him open 
his eyes. It suffices to say, that on being 
conveyed home, our young surgeon atten- 
ded him until he was restored to health; 
and so gratefully were his exertions taken 
by the stranger, whe wasa rich East In- 
dia merchant, far advanced in life, that 
he took him into his house as a medical 
attendant and friend, and ultimately left 
him the bulk of his property. Thus, out 
of an intended fool’s-day hoax, by the in- 
scrutable caprice of fortune, a frolic led 
its dupe to wealth. This anecdote may 
be depended on as true: nothing in the 
story but the names, adopted tu conceal 
the real actors in the drama, being ficti- 
tious, 


Aw IRISHMAN OF OLDEN TIMES.—At 
a meeting of the Royal Dublin Society, 
Feb. 13, a paper was read from Ambrose 
O’Kelley, Esq. containing an account of a 
human body found in a bog near Castle 
Blackeney, several feet under ground, and 
in a state of perfect preservation, al- 
though it appeared to have lain there 
‘*considerably upwards of a century—per- 
haps many, many centuries.” His dress 
consisted of a cow-hide, formed in the 
shape of a tunic, with the hair towards the 
skin, and tied bv a band of twisted sally- 
rods about his neck. He appeared, when 
stretched at full length, to be of gigantic 
size, but on being measured, proved to be 
about six feet. Mr. O’K. offered to pre- 
sent him to the above society, if they 
should ‘think him worthy of a place in 
their museum.” 


At alate meeting of the Royal Institu- 
tion in London, Mr. Brande brought for- 
ward some curious details, relative to the 
means by which that city is supplied with 
water. It appears from his statements 
that the daily supplies intreduced by eight 
companies, amount to 28,744,200 gallons, 
or 4,571,000 cubic feet. The number of en- 
gines employed is 21, with a power equal 
to that of 1846 horses. Number of ten- 
ants supplied, 177,100. 


The test of enjoyment is the remem- 
brance which it leaves behind. 


Nobody ventures upon the high sea of 
public life, without becoming sea-sick 


sooner or later. 
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"THE OLLO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use 

Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 
A ‘flying stationer,” in Carlisle, Eng- 
land, was hawking about in theestreets a 
pamphlet, of which he gave the following 
description:—“ Here you have a full ac- 
count of the duel between Wellington and 
Winchelsea, and all the particulars how 
that great battle was fought, for the 
charge of one half-penny,” 


SALUTING THE BRIDE. 

If we may believe Dr. Taylor, “the present 
ceremony, (now in fashion all over Europe,) 
of saluting the bride, isto be derived from the 
practice of the ancient Romans, among whom 
the husband and his relations used to salute the 
wife, in order to perceive whether she had 
been guilty of drinking wine, which they made 
equally criminal with adultery. The Doctor 
concludes : *If my reader was acquainted with 
but half the passages I could produce, wherein 
modern customs, though somewhat alienated 
from their original design and institution, re- 
tain huwever so much of their old feature or 
complexion, as to claim an indisputable rela- 
tion to some Romisn or Grecian solemnity, he 
would not be startled, as perhaps he was, at 
the first mention of this opinion. 1 was tempt- 
ed here to lay before him an instance or two 
of this sort, of which I have by me a plentiful 
collection; but was checked upon the reflec- 
tion that I but very lately took him out of the 
road to show him a prospect, and therefore 
rather chose to prosecute my journey, to which 
it is possible he may now have no objection.’ ” 


We often find persons in conversation take 
up their opponent’s illustration, and make it 
the ground of theirargument. This seemsan 
error not less ridiculous than he would com- 
mit, who should attempt to shave the chin: he 
sees reflected or illustrated in the glass instead 
of his own. 


Some individuals in Massachusetts have sent to 
the address of the Public Treasurer of North Caro- 


lina, a box containing two hundred and fitty Family’ 


Prayer Books, with a request that they may be dis- 
tributed ‘among all the Members of Governmens 
and Courts of Justice.” 


Curiosities of the Post-Office.—A letter passed 
through the New-York Post-Office on Monday, 
post-marked ‘* Georgetown, D.C. May 9—paid,” 
and superseribed as follows: 

L——,, Esq. 
down there at the Locks: If he ant 
there, send this to VItoc. he’s a droll chicken, 
Lockport, Niagara Co.” 
On the reverse: . 
** Just sober enough to put on the seal.” 


This remarkable epistle, doubtless on account of 
the importance of its contents, was sealed with three 
seals. ‘Ihe first bearing the vignette of a dog, with 
the motto, ‘* When this dog barks, my friendship 
shall end.” Second vignette, a pair of scissors, 
open, with the motto, ‘* We part to meet again.” 

he other we suppose was thought very witty, but 
we cannot describe it. 
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